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6.  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  191 S.1 

a.  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Republics,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen: 

The  part  that  falls  to  me  this  morning  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  a 
very  delightful  one.  It  is  to  bid  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  indeed 
to  this  conference.  The  welcome  is  the  more  hearty  because  we  are 
convinced  that  a  conference  like  this  will  result  in  the  things  that 
we  most  desire.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  this  conference  in 
charge  have  already  made  plain  to  you  its  purpose  and  its  spirit. 
Its  purpose  is  to  draw  the  American  Republics  together  by  bonds 
of  common  interest  and  of  mutual  understanding;  and  we  compre- 
hend, I  hope,  just  what  the  meaning  of  that  is.  There  can  be  no 
sort  of  union  of  interest  if  there  is  a  purpose  of  exploitation  by  any 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  great  conference  of  this  sort.  The  basis  of 
successful  commercial  intercourse  is  common  interest,  not  selfish 
interest.  It  is  an  actual  interchange  of  services  and  of  values;  it  is 
based  upon  reciprocal  relations  and  not  selfish  relations.  It  is  based 
upon  those  things  upon  which  all  successful  economic  intercourse 
must  be  based,  because  selfishness  breeds  suspicion;  suspicion,  hos- 
tility; and  hostility,  failure.  We  are  not,  therefore,  trying  to  make 
use  of  each  other,  but  we  are  trying  to  be  of  use  to  one  another. 

It  is  very  surprising  to  me,  it  is  even  a  source  of  mortification,  that 
a  conference  like  this  should  have  been  so  long  delayed,  that  it  should 
never  have  occurred  before,  that  it  should  have  required  a  crisis  of 
the  world  to  show  the  Americas  how  truly  they  were  neighbors  to 
one  another.  If  there  is  any  one  happy  circumstance,  gentlemen, 
arising  out  of  the  present  distressing  condition  of  the  world,  it  is  that 
it  has  revealed  us  to  one  another;  it  has  shown  us  what  it  means  to 
be  neighbors.  And  I  cannot  help  harboring  the  hope,  the  very  high 

'"Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,"  Washington, 
1915.  Opening  session,  May  24,  1915,  pages  87-91. 
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hope,  that  by  this  commerce  of  minds  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
commerce  in  goods,  we  may  show  the  world  in  part  the  path  to  peace. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  thing  if  the  Americas  could  add  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  they  already  wear  this  of  showing  the  way  to  peace, 
to  permanent  peace. 

The  way  to  peace  for  us,  at  any  rate,  is  manifest.  It  is  the  kind 
of  rivalry  which  does  not  involve  aggression.  It  is  the  knowledge 
that  men  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  one  another,  and  nations 
of  the  greatest  service  to  one  another,  when  the  jealousy  between 
them  is  merely  a  jealousy  of  excellence,  and  when  the  basis  of  their 
intercourse  is  friendship.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  you  and  that  is  by  making  better  goods,  by  doing 
the  things  that  we  seek  to  do  for  each  other  better,  if  we  can,  than 
you  do  them,  and  so  spurring  you  on,  if  we  might,  by  so  handsome  a 
jealousy  as  that  to  excel  us.  I  am  so  keenly  aware  that  the  basis 
of  personal  friendship  is  this  competition  in  excellence,  that  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  this  is  the  only  basis  for  the  friendship  of  nations, — 
this  handsome  rivalry  in  which  there  is  no  dislike,  this  rivalry  in 
which  there  is  nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  common  elevation  in  great 
enterprises  which  we  can  undertake  in  common. 

There  is  one  thing  that  stands  in  our  way  among  others — for  you 
are  more  conversant  with  the  circumstances  than  I  am;  the  thing 
I  have  chiefly  in  mind  is  the  physical  lack  of  means  of  communication, 
the  lack  of  vehicles, — the  lack  of  ships,  the  lack  of  established  routes 
of  trade, — the  lack  of  those  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  have  true  commercial  and  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  one  another;  and  I  am  perfectly  clear  in  my  judgment  that 
if  private  capital  cannot  soon  enter  upon  the  adventure  of  establish- 
ing these  physical  means  of  communication,  the  government  must 
undertake  to  do  so.  We  cannot  indefinitely  stand  apart  and  need 
each  other  for  the  lack  of  what  can  easily  be  supplied,  and  if  one 
instrumentality  cannot  supply  it,  then  another  must  be  found  which 
will  supply  it.  We  cannot  know  each  other  unless  we  see  each 
other;  we  cannot  deal  with  each  other  unless  we  communicate  with 
each  other.  So  as  soon  as  we  communicate  and  are  upon  a  familiar 
footing  of  intercourse,  we  shall  understand  one  another,  and  the 
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bonds  between  the  Americas  will  be  such  bonds  that  no  influence 
that  the  world  may  produce  in  the  future  will  ever  break  them. 

If  I  am  selfish  for  America,  I  at  least  hope  that  my  selfishness  is 
enlightened.  The  selfishness  that  hurts  the  other  party  is  not  en- 
lightened selfishness.  If  I  were  acting  upon  a  mere  ground  of  selfish- 
ness, I  would  seek  to  benefit  the  other  party  and  so  tie  him  to  myself; 
so  that  even  if  you  were  to  suspect  me  of  selfishness,  I  hope  you 
will  also  suspect  me  of  intelligence  and  of  knowing  the  only  safe 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  things  which  we  covet,  as  well  as 
the  establishment  of  things  which  we  desire  and  which  we  would  feel 
honored  if  we  could  earn  and  win. 

I  have  said  these  things  because  they  will  perhaps  enable  you  to 
understand  how  far  from  formal  my  welcome  to  this  body  is.  It 
is  a  welcome  from  the  heart,  it  is  a  welcome  from  the  head;  it  is 
a  welcome  inspired  by  what  I  hope  are  the  highest  ambitions  of  those 
who  live  in  these  two  great  continents,  who  seek  to  set  an  example 
to  the  world  in  freedom  of  institutions,  freedom  of  trade  and  intel- 
ligence of  mutual  service. 

b.  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  Representatives  of  Pan  America,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

If  you  will  consult  the  program  you  will  find  that  I  am  to  deliver 
an  address  of  welcome,  but  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  welcome  you 
after  the  eloquent  and  appropriate  words  to  which  you  have  just 
listened.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
President's  representative  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  welcomes 
visitors,  but  this  is  not  an  ordinary  occasion — it  is  an  epoch-making 
event,  and  it  was  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  welcome  should  be 
spoken  by  the  President  himself  and  not  by  a  representative.  If  the 
welcome  extended  to  you  was  to  be  as  whole-souled  as  that  expressed 
in  the  Spanish  phrase  which,  translated  into  English,  means  "my 
house  is  your  house,"  it  must  come  from  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  My  only  duty,  as  I  see  it,  after  the  felicitous  words  have 
been  addressed  to  you  by  the  President,  is  to  give  cordial  approval 
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to  the  noble  idea,  conceived  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  has  resulted  in  this  notable  gathering.  I  do  give 
emphatic  indorsement  to  this  idea  and  expect  this  conference  to 
have  lasting  and  far-reaching  results.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
presenting  the  one  thought  that  has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind 
since  this  idea  was  presented  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  nations 
assembled  here.  It  is  the  idea  that  we  are  neighbors. 

God  in  His  providence  has  made  these  Republics  the  joint  tenants 
of  that  wonderful  heritage  which  extends  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Puget  Sound  on  the  north  to  Cape  Horn  on  the  south.  We 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  developing  this 
territory  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  system 
of  government — to  the  republican  form  of  government.  May  I 
not  describe  these  Republics  as  resembling  a  great  banyan  tree? 
The  United  States  is  the  parent  stem;  the  branches,  extending  to  the 
south,  have  taken  root  in  the  soil  and  are  now  permanent  supports — 
yes,  important  parts — of  that  great  tree.  Linked  together  by  a  unity 
of  political  purposes  and  by  a  common  political  ideal  these  Republics 
cannot  but  be  interested  in  each  other.  We  are  geographically  so 
situated  that  we  must  live  side  by  side,  and  certain  expectations  are 
aroused  by  the  very  fact  that  we  are  neighbors. 

The  first  is  that  we  shall  know  each  other.  Neighbors  should 
become  acquainted,  and  this  great  meeting  must  result  in  an  ex- 
tension of  acquaintance  which  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  in  mind  this  more 
intimate  association;  as  we  know  each  other  better  we  shall  be 
more  and  more  assured  of  the  good  will  of  each  toward  the  other. 

The  second  expectation  aroused  by  the  fact  that  we  are  neighbors 
is  that  we  shall  be  friends.  This  feeling  of  friendship  is  growing  and 
will  continue  to  grow.  Tune  tends  to  increase  it  and  words  spoken 
by  the  representatives  of  the  several  nations  have  promoted  its 
growth.  The  memorable  address  delivered  by  our  Chief  Executive 
at  Mobile  a  year  ago,  when  he  restated  what  has  been  so  often  stated 
before,  that  this  Nation  has  no  desire  to  take  one  foot  of  land  from 
any  other  nation  by  conquest — I  am  sure  that  this  utterance  has 
contributed  something  toward  the  cementing  of  our  friendship.  And 
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may  I  refer  to  one  other  thing  which  has  had  an  influence?  It  is 
the  fact  that  this  nation  is  now  united  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
Republics  by  treaties  that  provide  for  investigation  of  all  disputes, 
leaving  no  cause  for  which  we  can  go  to  war  until  after  there  has  been 
a  year's  tune  for  deliberation  and  for  passion  to  subside.  This 
country  has  shown  its  good  will  by  offering  to  all  of  the  American 
Republics,  without  respect  to  size,  such  a  treaty,  and  these  Republics 
have  responded  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  offer  was  made.  We  may 
feel  certain  therefore  that  in  the  years  to  come  there  will  be  no 
hasty  rushing  into  armed  conflict;  indeed,  we  have  such  faith  in 
the  power  of  reason,  when  controlled  by  friendship,  that  we  are  confi- 
dent that  a  year's  inquiry  will  enable  us  to  find  peaceful  means  of 
settling  any  disputes  that  may  rise. 

The  third  expectation,  suggested  by  the  fact  that  we  live  side 
by  side,  is  that  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Neighbors  must  not  only 
know  each  other  and  be  friends,  but  neighbors  must  help  each  other 
as  opportunity  offers.  With  acquaintance  increasing  and  friendship 
established,  I  take  it  that  the  principal  purpose  of  this  meeting  is 
to  find  ways  in  which  we  may  be  helpful  to  each  other. 

The  President  has  suggested  one,  and  a  very  important  one,  namely, 
co-operation  in  the  providing  of  means  of  communication.  He 
has  used  his  great  influence  to  secure  authority  for  this  Nation  to  do 
its  part,  and  I  doubt  not  that  his  efforts  will  find  a  response  in  the 
nations  here  assembled  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  these  nations, 
by  co-operation,  will  establish  lines  of  communication  which  will 
not  only  be  of  advantage  in  ordinary  times  but  will  protect  our  com- 
merce from  interruption  if  at  any  future  time  the  nations  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  find  themselves  unable  to  settle  their  disputes 
by  the  peaceful  methods  which  we  expect  to  employ. 

There  are  other  matters  hi  which  co-operation  is  possible,  as  for 
instance  in  finance  and  communication  by  wire  and  by  mail,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  speak  more  at  length. 

But  I  would  not  be  pardoned  if,  with  so  many  of  our  distinguished 
guests  prepared  to  speak,  and  so  inspiring  an  audience  anxious  to 
listen,  I  were  to  trespass  further  upon  your  time.  Let  me  therefore, 
in  conclusion,  emphasize  the  thought  that  brought  me  before  you, 
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namely,  that  the  State  Department  will,  in  every  possible  way, 
give  support  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  crystallize  acquaintance  and  friendship  into  practical  helpfulness 
and,  to  the  fullest  extent,  promote  co-operation  between  the  Re- 
publics whose  representatives  are  assembled  in  conference.1 

1  Replies  thoroughly  responsive  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  addresses  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela.  Hon.  Ignacio  Calder6n  of  Bolivia  eloquently  phrased  one  of  the 
ideas  many  times  repeated  when  he  said:  "Mankind  does  not  advance  forward 
and  onward  to  its  highest  destinies  by  hatred,  selfishness,  or  violence.  The  living 
forces  are  right  and  justice,  and  the  beautiful  and  disinterested  aspirations  of 
love."  Hon.  Santiago  Perez  Triana  of  Colombia  expressed  another  of  the  dom- 
inant ideas  in  these  words:  "Law  and  order,  and  the  concepts  and  the  conventions 
for  which  humanity  has  labored  since  the  beginning  of  time  are  destroyed  in  an 
hour  in  the  countries  across  the  ocean.  But  in  the  meantime  law  and  order  have 
found  their  refuge  in  America.  We  are  the  trustees  of  the  liberties  of  the  world 
and  the  guardians  of  the  future.  Let  us  do  our  duty.  Not  only  the  United 
States,  as  was  once  said  by  lips  hallowed  by  martyrdom,  were  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  freedom;  that  is  the  glorious  heritage  of  all  the  nations  of  Amer- 
ica. Whatever  tends  to  unite  those  nations  in  common  bonds  of  friendship,  of 
common  interest  or  sympathy;  whatever  tends  to  strengthen  their  solidarity  is 
a  work  not  only  for  the  peace  of  America  but  for.the  peace  of  the  world." 
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7.  Pan  American  Action  Regarding*  Mexico. 

The  A.  B.  C.  mediation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Huerta 
regime  in  Mexico  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Mexican  revolution 
a  subject  of  Pan  American  concern.  On  July  15,  1914,  General 
Huerta  resigned  the  provisional  presidency,  the  joint  session  of  the 
senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  appointing  Francisco  Carbajal, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  as  his  successor.  On  August  13  the  exec- 
utive power  was  transferred  to  General  Iturbide,  governor  of  the 
Federal  District  in  which  Mexico  City  is  situated,  and  he  immediately 
vacated  in  favor  of  Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon  of  the  Constitutionalist 
army.  On  August  20  Gen.  Venustiano  Carranza  assumed  control 
at  the  capital  as  "depository  of  the  executive  power." 

Meantime  American  troops  remained  at  Vera  Cruz.  On  Septem- 
ber 15,  1914,  the  Department  of  State  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Brazilian 
minister  at  Mexico  City  announcing  the  intention  to  withdraw  the 
troops  as  soon  as  assurances  for  protection  of  the  inhabitants  were 
received.  The  Carranza  government  was  asked  for  these  assurances 
on  September  22  and  replied  satisfactorily  on  November  10.  Orders 
for  the  withdrawal  of  General  Funston's  command  on  November 
23  were  immediately  issued. 

On  September  23  Gen.  Francisco  Villa,1  commander  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalist army  division  of  the  north,  broke  with  General  Carranza, 
who  had  called  a  Constitutionalist  convention  of  governors  and 
leaders  in  command  of  troops  at  Mexico  City  for  October  i,  1914. 
Villa,  with  whom  General  Zapata  associated  himself,  claimed  Car- 
ranza was  trying  to  secure  his  own  election  as  president,  and  his 
friends  did  not  attend  the  convention.  General  Carranza 's  mandate 
was  sustained  by  his  faction,  for  it  is  related  by  his  representative 
at  Washington  that  he  resigned  his  trust,  only  to  be  recalled  at 
once  to  leadership.  Out  of  conferences  at  Aguascalientes  between 
delegates  of  the  two  factions  grew  a  rival  convention,  called  the 

1  This  general's  opponents  say  that  his  real  name  is  Doroteo  Arango,  and  that 
Francisco  Villa  is  an  alias. 
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Mexican  National  Convention.  On  November  2  Eulalio  Gutierrez 
was  elected  by  it  as  provisional  President  for  twenty  days,  General 
Carranza  meanwhile  refusing  to  resign  while  Generals  Villa  and 
Zapata  remained  in  power.  The  Carranza  capital  was  Puebla, 
near  Mexico  City,  the  Gutierrez  headquarters  at  Aguascalientes. 
On  November  17  Villa  made  Gutierrez  prisoner  in  the  midst  of 
negotiations  with  Carranza,  who  proposed  that  both  Villa  and 
himself  should  leave  the  country  and  accept  as  provisional  president 
whatever  person  a  convention  of  generals,  assembled  in  Mexico 
City,  should  select.  On  January  6,  1915,  Roque  Gonzales  Garza  is 
recorded  as  being  made  Conventionist  provisional  President,  but  on 
February  3  General  Villa  proclaimed  himself  as  in  control  of  the 
"political  authority"  in  the  north.  This  action  synchronized  with 
the  departure  from  Mexico  City  of  Serior  Garza  on  the  approach  of 
the  Constitutionalists. 

General  Carranza,  calling  himself  simply  Constitutionalist  "de- 
pository of  the  executive  power,"  remained  at  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz 
or  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  .busied  himself  with  details  of  government. 
Though  Constitutionalist  troops  several  times  occupied  Mexico  City, 
no  so-called  president  was  set  up.  Their  plan  called  for  an  election. 

On  June  2,  1915,  the  President  of  the  United  States  called  upon 
the  Mexican  factions  to  reconcile  their  differences,  and  bring  peace 
to  their  country.  General  Carranza,  whose  representatives  were 
vigorously  attacking  the  Villistas,  made  no  reply.  General  Villa 
named  Francisco  Lagos  Chazaro  as  provisional  President.  The 
military  results  tended  to  favor  the  Constitutionalists,  who  re- 
entered  Mexico  City  on  July  10,  evacuating  it  on  the  i8th.  On 
the  3ist  they  again  occupied  the  capital  for  the  fourth  tune. 

As  the  factional  differences  seemed  no  nearer  settlement,  the 
United  States,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  Niagara  Falls  protocols, 
sounded  the  six  ranking  diplomatic  representatives  of  Latin  America 
as  to  joint  action  for  the  solution  of  the  Mexican  problem.  The 
first  conference  was  held  on  August  5;  the  second,  on  August  n. 
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a.    STATEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON  WITH  REGARD  TO  MEXICO. 

For  more  than  two  years  revolutionary  conditions  have  existed 
in  Mexico.  The  purpose  of  the  revolution  was  to  rid  Mexico  of 
men  who  ignored  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  and  used  their 
power  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  its  people;  and  with  these  pur- 
poses the  people  of  the  United  States  instinctively  and  generously 
sympathized.  But  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  in  the  very  hour 
of  their  success,  have  disagreed  and  turned  their  arms  against  one 
another.  All  professing  the  same  objects,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  co-operate.  A  central  authority  at  Mexico 
City  is  no  sooner  set  up  than  it  is  undermined  and  its  authority  de- 
nied by  those  who  were  expected  to  support  it.  Mexico  is  apparently 
no  nearer  a  solution  of  her  tragical  troubles  than  she  was  when  the 
revolution  was  first  kindled.  And  she  has  been  swept  by  civil  war 
as  if  by  fire.  Her  crops  are  destroyed,  her  fields  lie  unseeded,  her 
work  cattle  are  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  armed  factions,  her 
people  flee  to  the  mountains  to  escape  being  drawn  into  unavailing 
bloodshed,  and  no  man  seems  to  see  or  lead  the  way  to  peace  and 
settled  order.  There  is  no  proper  protection  either  for  her  own 
citizens  or  for  the  citizens  of  other  nations  resident  and  at  work 
within  her  territory.  Mexico  is  starving  and  without  a  government. 

In  these  circumstances  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  stand  indifferently  by  and  do  nothing  to  serve  their 
neighbor.  They  want  nothing  for  themselves  in  Mexico.  Least  of 
all  do  they  desire  to  settle  her  affairs  for  her,  or  claim  any  right  to 
do  so.  But  neither  do  they  wish  to  see  utter  ruin  come  upon  her, 
and  they  deem  it  their  duty  as  friends  and  neighbors  to  lend  any 
aid  they  properly  can  to  any  instrumentality  which  promises  to  be 
effective  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  which  will  embody  the 
real  objects  of  the  revolution — constitutional  government  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Patriotic  Mexicans  are  sick  at  heart  and  cry 
out  for  peace  and  for  every  self-sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary  to 
procure  it.  Their  people  cry  out  for  food  and  will  presently  hate 
as  much  as  they  fear  every  man,  in  their  country  or  out  of  it,  who 
stands  between  them  and  their  daily  bread. 
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It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  frankly  state  the  policy  which  in  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  becomes  its  duty  to  adopt.  It  must  presently  do  what 
it  has  not  hitherto  done  or  felt  at  liberty  to  do,  lend  its  active  moral 
support  to  some  man  or  group  of  men,  if  such  may  be  found,  who 
can  rally  the  suffering  people  of  Mexico  to  their  support  in  an  effort 
to  ignore,  if  they  cannot  unite,  the  warring  factions  of  the  country, 
return  to  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  so  long  in  abeyance,  and 
set  up  a  government  at  Mexico  City  which  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  can  recognize  and  deal  with,  a  government  with  whom  the 
program  of  the  revolution  will  be  a  business  and  not  merely  a  plat- 
form. I  therefore  publicly  and  very  solemnly  call  upon  the  leaders 
of  faction  in  Mexico  to  act,  to  act  together,  and  to  act  promptly  for 
the  relief  and  redemption  of  their  prostrate  country.  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  cannot  accommodate  their  dif- 
ferences and  unite  for  this  great  purpose  within  a  very  short  time, 
this  Government  will  be  constrained  to  decide  what  means  should 
be  employed  by  the  United  States  in  order  to  help  Mexico  save 
herself  and  serve  her  people. 

WASHINGTON,  June  2,  1915. 


b.  JOINT  DISPATCH  SENT  TO  AMERICAN  CONSULS  IN  MEXICO,  AUGUST  13 
AND  14,  1915,  FOR  MEXICAN  CHIEFS  OF  FACTIONS. 

(TRANSLATION.) 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  August  n,  1915. 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil,  Chile  and 
Argentina,  and  the  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Guatemala,  accredited  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  severally  and  inde- 
pendently, unanimously  send  to  you  the  following  communication: 

Inspired  by  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  American  fraternity,  and 
convinced  that  they  rightly  interpret  the  earnest  wish  of  the  entire 
continent,  have  met  informally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary 
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of  State  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  Mexican  situation  and 
to  ascertain  whether  their  friendly  and  disinterested  help  could  be 
successfully  employed  to  re-establish  peace  and  constitutional  order 
in  our  sister  Republic. 

In  the  heat  of  the  frightful  struggle  which  for  so  long  has  steeped 
in  blood  the  Mexican  soil,  doubtless  all  may  well  have  lost  sight  of 
the  dissolving  effects  of  the  strife  upon  the  most  vital  conditions  of 
the  national  existence,  not  only  upon  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  on  the  prestige  and  security  of  the  country.  We 
cannot  doubt,  however — no  one  can  doubt — that  in  the  presence  of  a 
sympathetic  appeal  from  their  brothers  of  America,  recalling  to  them 
these  disastrous  effects,  asking  them  to  save  their  motherland  from 
an  abyss — no  one  can  doubt,  we  repeat — that  the  patriotism  of  the 
men  who  lead  or  aid  in  any  way  the  bloody  strife,  will  not  remain 
unmoved;  no  one  can  doubt  that  each  and  every  one  of  them,  meas- 
uring in  his  own  conscience  his  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  past 
misfortune  and  looking  forward  to  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the  paci- 
fication and  reconstruction  of  the  country,  will  respond,  nobly  and 
resolutely,  to  this  friendly  appeal  and  give  their  best  efforts  to  opening 
the  way  to  some  saving  action. 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  if  the  men  directing  the  armed 
movements  in  Mexico — whether  political  or  military  chiefs — should 
agree  to  meet,  either  in  person  or  by  delegates,  far  from  the  sound  of 
cannon,  and  with  no  other  inspiration  save  the  thought  of  their 
afflicted  land,  there  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  country — from  such  action  would  undoubtedly  result  the  strong 
and  unyielding  agreement  requisite  to  the  creation  of  a  provisional 
government,  which  should  adopt  the  first  steps  necessary  to  the  con- 
stitutional reconstruction  of  the  country — and  to  issue  the  first  and 
most  essential  of  them  all,  the  immediate  call  to  general  elections. 

An  adequate  place  within  the  Mexican  frontiers,  which  for  the 
purpose  might  be  neutralized,  should  serve  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
ference; and  in  order  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  this  nature  the 
undersigned,  or  any  of  them,  will  willingly,  upon  invitation,  act  as 
intermediaries  to  arrange  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of  such 
conference,  if  this  action  can  in  any  way  aid  the  Mexican  people. 
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The  undersigned  expect  a  reply  to  this  communication  within  a 
reasonable  time;  and  consider  that  such  a  time  would.be  ten  days 
after  the  communication  is  delivered,  subject  to  prorogation  for 
cause. 

ROBERT  LANSING,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
D.  DA  GAMA,    Ambassador   Extraordinary   and   Pleni- 
potentiary of  Brazil. 
EDO.   SuAREZ-MujiCA,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 

Plenipotentiary  of  Chile. 

R.  S.  NAON,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Argentina. 

I.  CALDERON,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Bolivia. 
CARLOS  MARIA  DE  PENA,   Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay. 
JOAQUIN  MENDEZ,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala. 

c.    REPLY  or  GEN.  FRANCISCO  VILLA  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATS.1 

(TRANSLATION.) 

TORREON,  COAHUILA,  August  l6,  1915. 

The  undersigned,  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Conven- 
tion, being  duly  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  courteous  note, 
severally,  independently  and  unanimously  addressed  to  him  on  the 
nth,  and  received  by  him  on  the  night  of  the  i$th  instant,  by  their 
Excellencies,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  and  the  Ministers  of 
Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Guatemala,  has  the  honor  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

The  undersigned,  as  well  as  the  Convention  Government,  feel 
assured  that  they  possess  the  power  and  resources  with  which  to 
continue  the  present  struggle,  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Mexican 

1  This  dispatch  was  sent  to  Enrique  C.  Llorente,  confidential  agent  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Mexico  at  Washington.  It  was  forwarded  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  on  August  19. 
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people  and  their  institutions,  until  such  time  as  the  realization  of  the 
high  ideals  of  the  revolution  shall  guarantee  a  substantial  and  stable 
peace;  but,  in  view  of  the  praise-worthy  and  fraternal  attitude  of 
the  United  States  and  our  sister  Republics  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Guatemala,  and  in  order  that  peace  in 
Mexico  may  become  an  early  and  accomplished  fact,  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  constitutional  order,  the  undersigned,  for  himself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  Government,  is  disposed  to  accept, 
and  does  cordially  accept,  the  good  offices  of  their  Excellencies,  for ' 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  conference  of  delegates  representing 
the  recognized  contending  factions  in  Mexico,  so  as  to  reach,  if  pos- 
sible, a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement,  and  thereby  save,  with 
dignity,  the  national  honor,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  be  it 
well  understood,  the  Convention  Government  will  employ  every  effort 
to  meet  the  benevolent  desires  expressed  by  their  Excellencies. 

It  is  proper  that  the  undersigned  should  add,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, that  all  military  chiefs  and  civilian  officials  affiliated  with  the 
Convention  Government,  desire  only  to  witness  the  re-establishment 
of  a  government  in  Mexico  that  will  bind  itself  to  hold  popular 
elections,  by  which  the  people  may,  with  absolute  freedom,  designate 
their  representatives  in  office,  regardless  of  any  preference  which  such 
chiefs  and  officials  may  entertain  in  favor  of  any  candidate  or  candi- 
dates. 

The  undersigned  having  now  complied  with  a  most  agreeable 
duty,  begs  to  assure  their  Excellencies  of  his  profound  and  respectful 
consideration. 

FRANCISCO  VILLA. 

Their  Excellencies  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  Senhor  Dom  Domicio  da  Gama, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Sefior  Don  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica, 
Ambassador  of  Chile;  Sefior  Don  Romulo  S.  Naon,  Am- 
bassador of  Argentina;  Sefior  Don  Ygnacio  Calderon, 
Minister  of  Bolivia;  Sefior  Don  Carlos  M.  de  Pefia,  Minister 
of  Uruguay;  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Mendez,  Minister  of 
Guatemala. 
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d.    REPLY  OF    GEN.  VENUSTIANO  CARRANZA   TO   THE   PAN  AMERICAN 

DIPLOMATS.1 

(TRANSLATION.) 

FORT  OF  SAN  JUAN  DE  ULUA, 
September  10,  1915. 

To  the  most  Excellent  Messrs.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America;  Dionisio  (sic)  da 
Gama,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
Brazil;  Eduardo  Suarez-Mugica  (sic),  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary of  Chile;  Romulo  S.  Naon,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Argentina;  Ignacio  Calderon, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Bolivia;  Carlos  Maria  de  Pefia,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay;  and  Joaquin 
Mendez,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  Guatemala,  Washington,  D.C. 

Messrs.  Ministers:  Having  acquainted  citizen  Venustiano  Car- 
ranza,  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army,  in  charge  of  the 
Executive  Power  of  the  Union,  with  your  considerate  note  in  which 
you  are  pleased  to  say  that  you  signed  in  your  official  capacity  the 
note  you  sent  him  under  date  of  August  15  last,  inviting  him  to  a 
conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  rebel  party  to  consider  the  Mexican 
situation  and  re-establish  peace,  he  has  seen  fit  to  direct  that  I  ad- 
dress your  Excellencies  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do  and  to  say  to 
you  in  his  name  that  as  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army  in 
charge  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Republic  he  cannot  consent  to 
a  discussion  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Republic  by  mediation  or 
on  the  initiative  of  any  foreign  government  whatever,  since  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  all  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  nations 
and  inasmuch  as  acceptance  of  the  invitation  which  Your  Excel- 
lencies were  pleased  to  extend  to  him  to  attend  a  conference  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  rebel  faction  with  a  view  to  restoring  peace  in  Mexico 

1  This  dispatch  reached  the  Department  of  State  from  Mr.  Silliman,  consul  at 
Vera  Cruz,  by  telegraph,  being  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Acuna  to  Mr.  Silliman. 
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would  deeply  affect  the  independence  of  the  Republic  and  set  a 
precedent  for  foreign  intromission  in  the  settlement  of  our  internal 
questions,  that  consideration  alone  would  suffice  to  our  Government 
in  not  permitting  it,  in  legitimate  defense  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mexican  people  and  of  the  other  American  nations. 

Apart  from  that  fundamental  reason  there  are  others  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  pass  over,  so  as  to  bring  into  your  minds  the  Ultimate 
conviction  that  the  action  of  the  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Army  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Nation  in  adopting 
this  course  is  solely  prompted  by  the  highest  duties  put  upon  him  by 
his  high  office.  I  am  sure  that  Your  Excellencies  do  not  doubt  that 
Mexico  is  now  stirred  by  a  genuine  revolution  which  aims  at  doing 
away  with  the  last  vestiges  of  the  colonial  times  as  well  as  with  all 
the  errors  and  excesses  of  past  administrations  and  to  satisfy  the  noble 
yearnings  of  the  Mexican  people  for  well  being  and  improvement. 
In  the  course  of  our  civil  strife,  the  aspirations  of  the  people  have 
gone  through  a  process  of  refinement;  their  ideals  have  been  fully 
and  clearly  defined,  and  their  men  have  made  themselves  known, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  the  First  Chief  has  launched  a  complete  program  of  re- 
forms which  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  new  social  organiza- 
tion that  has  begun  to  take  root  and  for  the  operation  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Government  hereafter  to  be  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  Your  Excellencies  may  have  noticed  from  the 
replies  made  to  your  note  addressed  to  the  civil  and  military  chiefs 
under  the  First  Chiefship  that  the  First  Chief  is  the  only  authority 
that  could  and  does  pass  upon  the  question  that  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  gave  hi  their  answer  an  eloquent 
example  of  discipline  and  solidarity  and  also  striking  evidence  of  the 
First  Chief's  ability  to  maintain  unity  in  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ment and  that  in  the  face  of  a  protracted  struggle  and  in  spite  of  the 
ignoble  and  reiterated  intrigues  of  our  enemies  with  the  object  of 
relaxing  discipline  in  the  Constitutionalist  Army  and  corrupting  its 
leading  Commanders.  On  the  First  Chief  then  rests  the  immense 
responsibility  of  realizing  the  national  aspirations  and  he  cannot, 
through  a  compromise,  endanger  the  fate  of  the  motherland  or  permit 
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the  foes  of  the  cause  he  represents  to  take  any  direct  part  in  the 
Government.  Neither  does  he  deem  it  just  or  wise  to  let  the  blood 
spilt  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic  go  to  waste  by  entering  the  path 
which  Your  Excellencies  courteously  and  disinterestedly  show  to 
him  but  which  he  believes  to  be  wrong  on  the  strength  of  the  teach- 
ings of  our  own  experience. 

Started  by  Bon  Francisco  I.  Madero  the  Revolution  of  1910  could 
not  be  carried  out  because  of  the  compromise  effected  at  Ciudad 
Juarez  with  the  old  regime.  The  treaties  there  concluded  allowed 
the  enemies  of  the  people  to  stand  and  were  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  tragic  events  of  February,  1913,  which  are  surely  known  to 
Your  Excellencies  and  in  the  contriving  of  which  no  small  part  was 
taken  by  several  foreign' ministers  accredited  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  After  the  assassination  of  President  Madero  and  the  con- 
summation of  one  of  the  most  infamous  treasons  recorded  in  our  his- 
tory, the  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army,  then  Constitu- 
tional Governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  took  the  position  he  was 
bound  to  take  under  the  Constitution.  Refusing  to  recognize  Gen- 
eral Victoriano  Huerta  as  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  and  issuing 
an  appeal  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  states  and  commanders  of 
forces  to  second  him  in  his  endeavor  to  free  the  people  from  the 
ignominious  dictatorship  of  the  Usurper  of  the  Public  Power,  his 
call  was  enthusiastically  responded  to  by  the  people  and  long  and 
bloody  was  the  struggle.  The  citizen  First  Chief  conquered  the 
usurper  who  had  at  his  disposal  the  largest  army  that  the  Republic 
ever  had.  But  preparing  for  the  achievement  of  that  brilliant 
triumph,  the  reactionaries  had  bribed  one  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Generals,  Francisco  Villa,  who  made  his  appearance  as  chief  of  a  new 
reactionary  movement,  availing  himself  of  the  powerful  elements 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  First  Chief  and  mainly 
aided  by  those  who  had  supported  Huerta  the  Usurper. 

After  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  the  Aguascalientes  Convention 
and  through  a  renewed  fierce  struggle  the  cause  of  the  people  again 
won  irresistibly.  The  strife  is  now  nearing  its  end  and  the  reaction- 
ary faction,  annihilated,  is  seeking  refuge  on  the  northern  border, 
controlling  only  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  a  small  part  of  the  State  of 
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Sonora  and,  in  the  center,  the  State  of  Morelos  which  the  Constitu- 
tional forces  will  soon  occupy. 

The  First  Chief,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  now  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the  National  territory  and 
in  the  vast  region  under  his  authority,  all  the  departments  of  public 
government  have  been  re-established,  all  the  ways  of  communica- 
tion have  been  repaired,  connections  have  been  restored  for  railway 
traffic,  and  in  the  fields  and  cities  there  is  a  renascence  of  the  activity 
and  hustle  of  ordinary  life. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Your  Excellencies  will  draw  from  the  foregoing 
statement  the  intimate  conviction  that  by  entering  into  agreements 
with  the  vanquished  faction,  the  First  Chief  would  not  only  relinquish 
the  victory  won  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices  but  also  the  First 
Chiefship  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army  and  the  Executive  Power 
of  the  Nation  and  thereby  foil  the  faith  and  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  Mexican  Army  and  people.  Furthermore  Your  Ex- 
cellencies must  not  forget  that  the  yearning  of  this  people  for  freedom 
and  democracy  is  entirely  legitimate  and  that  nobody  has  a  right  to 
prevent  their  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their  trying  struggles  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  citizen  First  Chief  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Army  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Power  directs  me  to  say 
to  you,  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do,  Messrs.  Ministers,  that  he 
regrets  his  inability  to  accept  your  courteous  invitation  under  the 
conditions  and  for  the  purpose  stated  therein,  but  that,  imbued  with 
the  sincerity  and  noble  desires  of  Your  Excellencies'  Government  in 
contributing  to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Mexico,  which  is  soon  to 
be  restored  by  the  forces  of  the  Constitutionalist  Government  and 
by  way  of  responding  to  Your  Excellencies'  courtesy  and  noble 
purposes,  and  in  evidence  of  the  harmony  and  true  friendship  that 
must  exist  among  the  American  Republics,  he  takes,  in  turn, 
pleasure  in  inviting  you,  Messrs.  Ministers,  to  join,  in  person  or 
by  a  Committee  appointed  from  among  Your  Excellencies  to  repre- 
sent you,  in  a  conference  with  him  which  can  be  held  in  one  of  the 
border  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  held  by  his  forces  and 
which  might  be  previously  agreed  on  to  that  effect,  for  the  purpose  of 
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discussing  Mexican  affairs  from  the  international  standpoint  with 
the  sole  object,  in  the  event  of  Your  Excellencies  considering  the  First 
Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army  in  charge  of  the  Executive 
Power,  citizen  Venustiano  Carranza,  as  exercising  a  de  facto  Govern- 
ment in  the  Republic  with  all  the  powers  required  for  his  recog- 
nition as  such,  that  you  be  pleased  to  recommend  to  your  respective 
Governments  that  he  be  recognized  in  the  above  stated  character, 
which  would  afford  further  occasion  to  tighten  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  and  Governments  of  Your  Excellencies 
and  the  Mexican  people  and  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  Messrs.  Ministers,  on  this 
occasion,  my  most  respectful  and  distinguished  consideration. 

JESUS  ACUNA, 
Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations. 


e.    STATEMENT  ISSUED  AFTER   THIRD  DIPLOMATIC  CONFERENCE,    NEW 
YORK,  SEPTEMBER  18,  191 5. * 

The  conference  held  in  New  York  on  the  nth  of  August,  in  addi- 
tion to  deciding  upon  the  transmission  of  a  telegram  addressed  to  the 
persons  constituted  in  authority  in  Mexico  inviting  them  to  cease 
the  struggle  by  the  organization  of  a  de  facto  Government  by  com- 
mon agreement  among  them,  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Govern- 
ments represented  at  it  "the  recognition  without  further  analysis 
of  the  Government  arising  out  of  such  agreement,  provided  it 
guaranteed  the  lives  and  property  of  nationals  and  foreigners," 
and  in  the  event  of  such  agreement  not  being  possible,  "the  recog- 
nition of  any  provisional  Government  with  the  material  and  moral 
capacity  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  nationals 
and  foreigners." 

In  pursuance  with  the  resolution  and  the  impossibility  of  recogniz- 
ing a  Government  of  all  the  factions,  owing  to  the  lack  of  such  agree- 
ment, the  diplomatic  representatives  resolved  at  the  last  conference 
to  communicate  to  their  respective  Governments  that,  in  their 

1  New  York  Times,  September  19,  1915. 
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judgment,  the  time  has  now  come  to  carry  out  the  policy  agreed  on  at 
the  conference  of  the  nth  of  August  in  case  of  the  impossibility  of 
recognizing  a  de  facto  Government  springing  from  the  common  agree- 
ment of  all  the  factions.  Therefore,  the  de  facto  Government  aspir- 
ing to  recognition  must  possess,  should  this  policy  be  approved  by 
all  the  Governments,  the  material  and  moral  capacity  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  nationals  and  foreigners.  Each 
Government  shall  itself  judge  such  capacity  and  recognition  will 
likewise  be  extended  by  each  Government  separately  at  such  time 
as  it  may  deem  proper.  Recognition  will  naturally  entail  as  a  result 
the  appointment  of  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the  head 
of  the  Government  recognized. 

The  American  diplomats  hold  that,  in  adopting  this  resolution  and 
in  considering  the  situation  of  Mexico  at  previous  conferences,  as 
well  as  in  addressing  to  the  persons  constituted  in  authority  in  Mexico 
the  circular  of  August  16  x  last,  they  have  merely  exercised  in  the  most 
judicious  manner  possible,  the  indisputable  international  right  of 
taking  the  preliminary  steps  toward  the  recognition  of  a  de  facto 
Government  in  a  case  of  civil  war,  vested  in  all  Governments, 
without  thereby  interfering,  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Mexico,  an  interference  which  has  not  at  any  moment 
been  contemplated. 

It  has  always  been  a  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  pacification 
of  Mexico  is  a  question  to  be  exclusively  decided  by  the  Mexicans 
themselves,  and  it  trusts  that  a  .Government  recognized  by  all  the 
Governments  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  attain  that  result  and  assure 
the  welfare  of  the  sister  country. 

"The  circular  letter  of  August  u,  which  was  sent  out  on  several  subsequent 
days,  is  evidently  referred  to. 
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/.    PLEDGES   OF  GEN.  VENUSTIANO   CARRANZA,   FIRST  CHIEF   OF  THE 
CONSTITUTIONALISTS. 

AGENCIA  CONFIDENCIAL 

DEL 
GOBIERNO  CONSTITUCIONALISTA  DE  MEXICO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

October  7,  1915. 
Mr.  Secretary: 

In  consideration  of  the  agreement  between  Your  Excellency  and 
the  other  American  representatives,  during  the  last  conference  held 
in  New  York,  on  the  i8th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit, 
herewith,  for  Your  Excellency's  information,  a  copy  of  declarations 
made  by  Mr.  Carranza,  as  the  Leader  of  the  Revolution  and  De- 
pository of  the  Executive  Power  of  Mexico,  which  define  the  tenden- 
cies and  program  to  be  followed  by  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ment, during  its  transitory  period,  indispensable  for  the  holding  of 
general  elections  in  the  Republic,  wherefrom  a  definite  constitutional 
government  will  emanate. 

Mr.  Venustiano  Carranza,  Depository  of  the  Executive  Power  of 
Mexico,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  country,  has 
authorized  me  to  say  to  Your  Excellency  that  his  public  declarations 
of  December  12,  1914,  and  June  n,  1915,  bear  the  statement  that 
the  government  he  represents,  in  its  capacity  of  a  political  entity, 
conscious  of  its  international  obligations  and  of  its  capability  to 
comply  with  them,  has  afforded  guarantees  to  the  nationals,  and 
has  done  likewise  with  regard  to  foreigners  and  shall  continue  to  see 
that  their  lives  and  property  are  respected,  in  accordance  with  the 
practices  established  by  civilized  nations  and  the  treaties  in  force 
between  Mexico  and  other  countries. 

That  besides  the  above,  he  will  recognize  and  satisfy  indemnities 
for  damages  caused  by  the  revolution,  which  shall  be  settled  in  due 
time  and  in  terms  of  justice. 
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I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  Your  Excellency 
the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Confidential  Agent, 

E.  ARREDONDO. 
His  EXCELLENCY  ROBERT  LANSING, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

(iNCLOSURES.) 

(i.)    Public  Declaration  and  Decree  of  General  Carranza,  December  12,  1914. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

I,  Venustiano  Carranza,  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army 
and  Depository  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
taking  into  consideration: 

That  on  the  arrest  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  on  the 
i gth  of  February,  1913,  by  ex-Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta,  and  the 
usurpation  of  public  power  by  the  latter,  on  the  2oth  of  the  same 
month,  and  immediately  thereafter  depriving  the  above-mentioned 
public  officers  of  their  lives,  the  constitutional  order  of  the  republic 
was  interrupted  and  thus  the  country  was  deprived  of  a  lawful  govern- 
ment; 

That  the  undersigned,  in  his  capacity  as  constitutional  governor  of 
the  state  of  Coahuila,  had  solemnly  taken  the  oath  to  observe  and 
cause  the  general  Constitution  to  be  observed,  and  that,  complying 
with  this  duty  and  the  above  oath,  he  was  inevitably  obliged  to 
rise  in  arms  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of  Huerta,  and  to  restore  con- 
stitutional order  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 

That  this  duty,  furthermore,  was  imposed  upon  him  in  a  precise 
and  express  manner  by  a  decree  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
Coahuila,  by  which  he  was  categorically  directed  to  repudiate  the 
government  of  the  usurper  Huerta  and  to  oppose  it  by  the  force 
of  arms  until  it  would  be  completely  overthrown; 

That  in  view  of  the  occurrence,  the  undersigned  called  all  patriotic 
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Mexicans  to  arms,  and  with  the  first  ones  who  followed  him  he  framed 
the  Plan  of  Guadalupe,  on  March  26,  1913,  which  has  served  to  this 
day  as  the  banner  and  by-law  of  the  Constitutionalist  Revolution; 

That  from  the  military  groups  which  were  formed  to  oppose 
Huerta's  usurpation,  the  divisions  of  the  Northwest,  Northeast, 
East,  Center  and  South  operated  under  the  leadership  of  the  First 
Chieftainship,  perfect  harmony  existing  between  this  and  the  former 
and  complete  co-ordination  in  the  means  of  action  to  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose;  though  the  same  did  not  occur  with  the  Northern 
division,  which,  under  the  command  of  General  Francisco  Villa, 
showed  from  the  beginning  private  tendencies  and  finally  severed 
its  connections  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Constitutionalist  Revo- 
lution, acting  according  to  its  own  initiative,  to  such  extent  that  the 
First  Chief  does  not  know  to  this  day,  in  a  great  measure,  the  means 
by  which  the  above-mentioned  general  has  secured  funds  and  sus- 
tained the  campaign,  the  amount  of  such  funds  and  the  use  he  may 
have  made  of  them; 

That  upon  the  arrival  at  the  City  of  Mexico  of  the  victorious 
revolutionary  army,  it  endeavored  to  properly  organize  the  provi- 
sional Government  and  was  getting  ready,  besides,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  public  opinion,  by  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  im- 
perative exigencies  of  social  reform  needed  by  the  people,  when  it  was 
confronted  with  the  difficulties  which  the  reaction  had  been  pre- 
paring hi  the  bosom  of  the  Northern  division,  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  triumphs  reached  by  the  efforts  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army; 

That  the  First  Chieftainship,  anxious  to  organize  the  provisional 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  men 
who,  with  arms  in  hand,  made  the  Constitutionalist  Revolution, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  intimately  cognizant  of  the  ideals  which 
were  pursued,  called  a  general  convention  to  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  composed  of  generals,  governors  and  officers  in  command 
of  troops,  to  the  end  that  all  of  them  together  should  decide  on  a  pro- 
gram of  government,  indicate  in  a  general  way  such  reforms  as 
seemed  indispensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  social  and 
political  redemption  of  the  nation,  and  would  establish  the  form 
and  time  when  constitutional  order  should  be  restored; 
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That  this  purpose  had  soon  to  be  deferred,  because  the  generals, 
governors  and  officers  who  attended  the  Military  Convention  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  considered  it  advisable  that  there  should  be  repre- 
sentatives at  all  the  meetings  of  the  elements  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  fight  against  the  usurpation  of  Huerta,  as  some  of  them  had 
abstained  from  attending,  giving  as  a  pretext  a  lack  of  guarantees  and 
because  of  the  rebellion  which  Francisco  Villa  had  already  started 
against  the  Chief's  Office,  and  on  this  account  they  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  transferred  to  Aguascalientes,1  the  place  they  considered 
more  appropriate  and  having  the  conditions  of  neutrality  sought 
by  the  Military  Convention  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work; 

That  the  members  of  the  Convention  adopted  this  determination 
after  they  had  reiterated  to  the  undersigned  their  confirmation  of 
his  functions  as  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Revolution  and 
Depository  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Republic,  which  investiture 
he  had  then  relinquished  formally,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not 
animated  by  undue  sentiments  of  personal  ambition,  but  that,  in 
view  of  existing  difficulties,  his  cherished  aim  was  that  revolutionary 
action  should  not  be  divided,  and  thus  frustrate  the  fruits  of  the 
victorious  revolution; 

That  this  First  Chieftainship  made  no  opposition  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Military  Convention  to  the  city  of  Aguascalientes,  although 
it  was  intimately  persuaded  that,  far  from  obtaining  the  conciliation 
sought,  the  separation  between  the  commander  of  the  Northern 
division  and  the  Constitutionalist  Army  would  become  still  deeper, 
because  the  First  Chief  did  not  wish  to  make  the  impression  that  he 
had  the  deliberate  intention  of  excluding  the  Northern  division  from 
the  discussion  upon  matters  of  the  greatest  importance;  also  because 
he  did  [not?]  wish  to  appear  as  refusing  that  a  last  effort  toward 
conciliation  should  be  made,  and  because  he  believed  that  it  was  im- 
perative, for  the  good  of  the  revolution,  that  the  true  motives  of 
General  Villa  should  be  disclosed  in  an  evident  manner  before  the 
national  conscience,  relieving  from  error  those  who  in  good  faith 
believed  in  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  of  General  Villa  and  the 
group  of  men  who  surrounded  him; 

1  Thb  city  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Northern  division,  Gen.  Francisco  Villa 
commanding. 
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That  as  soon  as  the  works  of  the  Aguascalientes  Convention  were 
initiated,  the  machinations  of  the  Villista  agents  were  laid  bare,  they 
having  performed  the  principal  role  at  the  Convention,  and  the 
system  of  threats  was  felt  and  unbridled  pressure  was  put  to  practice 
against  those,  who,  on  account  of  their  sense  of  honor  and  spirit  of 
independence,  opposed  the  impositions  of  the  commander  of  the 
Northern  division  to  direct  the  works  of  the  Convention  to  suit  his 
pleasure; 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  the 
Aguascalientes  Convention  did  not  grasp  the  importance  and  true 
mission  of  the  Convention,  and  as  they  were  men  of  little  or  no 
experience  in  political  matters,  the  malicious  agents  of  Villa  profited 
by  their  good  faith,  and  dragged  them  to  second  inadvertently  the 
maneuvering  of  the  Northern  division,  without  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  people  or  even  outlining  the  general  thought  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  program  of  the  pre-constitutional  government,  which  was 
generally  desired; 

That  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  controversy  of  a  purely  personal 
character  and  the  further  shedding  of  blood,  the  First  Chieftainship 
made  every  possible  effort  to  reach  a  conciliation,  offering  to  with- 
draw from  power  provided  a  government  capable  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  social  and  political  reforms  demanded  by  the  country 
should  be  established.  But  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for 
power  of  the  Northern  division,  notwithstanding  the  successive 
concessions  made  by  the  First  Chieftainship,  and  in  view  of  the 
well-defined  attitude  of  a  great  number  of  Constitutionalist  leaders 
who,  repudiating  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Aguascalientes  Con- 
vention, ratified  their  allegiance  to  the  Plan  of  Guadalupe,1  this  First 

1  The  essentials  of  this  plan,  which  was  signed  at  the  estate  of  Guadalupe,  Coa- 
huila,  March  26,  1913,  are: 

1.  We  repudiate  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

2.  We  repudiate  also  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  the  Federation. 

3.  We  repudiate  the  governments  of  the  states  which,  30  days  hence,  shall 
recognize  the  Federal  authorities  which  form  the  present  administration. 

4.  For  the  organization  of  the  military  forces  necessary  to  make  compliance 
with  our  purposes  we  name  as  first  chief  of  the  forces,  which  shall  be  called  "  Con- 
stitutionalists," Don  Venustiano  Carranza,  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila. 

5.  On  the  occupation  by  the  Constitutionalist  forces  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
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Chieftainship  was  constrained  to  accept  the  challenge  to  fight  the 
reaction  led  at  present  by  General  Francisco  Villa; 

That  the  class  of  the  elements  on  which  General  Villa  is  banking, 
which  are  the  same  that  prevented  President  Madero  from  directing 
his  policy,  are,  therefore,  politically  responsible,  in  a  radical  sense, 
for  his  downfall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  express  declarations  made 
on  several  occasions  by  the  commander  of  the  Northern  division 
advocating  the  establishment  of  constitutional  order  before  the 
social  and  political  reforms  demanded  by  the  country  take  place, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  insubordination  of  General  Villa  is  of 
a  strictly  reactionary  character  and  contrary  to  constitutionalist 
activities,  and  has  for  a  purpose  to  frustrate  the  complete  success  of 
the  revolution,  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  pre-constitutional 
government  intrusted  with  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the 
reforms  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  struggle  which  has  been 
raging  for  the  last  four  years; 

That,  therefore,  it  is  a  duty  in  behalf  of  the  revolution  and  the 
fatherland  to  continue  the  revolution  started  in  1913,  pursuing  the 
fight  against  the  new  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the  Mexican  people; 

That  it  being  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  interruption  of  con- 
stitutional order  should  subsist  during  this  new  period  of  the  struggle, 
the  Plan  of  Guadalupe  should  therefore  continue  to  be  in  force,  as  it 
has  been  the  guidance  and  banner  of  it,  until  the  enemy  may  have 
been  overpowered  completely  in  order  that  the  constitution  may  be 
restored; 

That  it  having  been  impossible  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Military  Convention  of  October,  1914,  was  convened, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  new  fight  being,  on  the  part  of  the  reactionary 

the  executive  power  shall  be  taken  charge  of  by  Don  Venustiano  Carranza,  first 
chief  of  the  forces,  or  whoever  may  be  substituted  in  command. 

6.  The  President  ad  interim  of  the  Republic  shall  convoke  general  elections  as 
soon  as  peace  shall  have  been  established,  delivering  the  power  to  the  person  who 
shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  person  acting  as  first  chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  forces  will  assume 
charge  as  provisional  governor  of  such  states  as  have  recognized  Huerta,  and 
shall  convoke  local  elections,  after  which  the  persons  elected  shall  assume  their 
duties.    (Sen.  Doc.  No.  153,  63d  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  page  10.) 
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troops  commanded  by  General  Vina,  to  prevent  the  realization  of 
revolutionary  reforms  demanded  by  the  Mexican  people,  the  First 
Chief  of  the  Revolution  is  obliged  to  procure  that,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  there  should  be  put  into  effect  all  the  laws  covering 
the  political  and  economic  reforms  which  the  country  requires,  en- 
acting the  same  during  the  struggle  that  is  to  be  commenced; 

That,  therefore,  and  it  being  necessary  for  the  Plan  of  Guadalupe 
to  remain  hi  force  in  its  essential  part,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Mexican 
people  and  the  Constitutionalist  Army  should  clearly  know  the  mili- 
tary ends  which  are  being  pursued  in  the  present  fight,  which  are  the 
annihilation  of  the  reaction  creeping  up  with  General  Villa  at  the  head, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  political  and  social  principles  which 
inspire  this  First  Chieftainship,  which  are  the  ideals  for  which  the 
Mexican  people  have  been  fighting  during  the  last  four  years. 

That,  therefore,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  general  senti- 
ments among  the  leaders  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army,  the  governors 
of  the  states  and  of  other  collaborators  of  the  revolution,  and  in- 
terpreting the  needs  of  the  Mexican  people,  I,  Venustiano  Carranza, 
have  seen  fit  to  decree  the  following: 

ARTICLE  i.  The  Plan  of  Guadalupe  of  March  26,  1913,  shall 
subsist  until  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and,  therefore, 
Citizen  Venustiano  Carranza  shall  continue  in  his  post  as  First  Chief 
of  the  Constitutionalist  Revolution  and  as  Depository  of  the  Executive 
Power  of  the  nation,  until  the  enemy  is  overpowered,  and  peace  is 
restored. 

ARTICLE  2.  The  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution  and  Depository 
of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Republic,  shall  enact  and  enforce, 
during  the  struggle,  all  the  laws,  provisions,  and  measures  tending  to 
meet  the  economic,  social  and  political  needs  of  the  country,  carrying 
into  effect  the  reforms  which  public  opinion  demands  as  indispens- 
able for  the  establishment  of  a  regime  which  will  guarantee  the 
equality  of  Mexicans  among  themselves,  agrarian  laws  favoring  the 
creation  of  small  landowners,  the  suppression  of  latifundia  or  large 
land-holders  and  the  restoration  to  townships  of  the  lands  illegally 
taken  from  them;  fiscal  laws  tending  to  establish  an  equitable  system 
of  taxation  on  real  estate;  laws  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of 
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the  rural  laborer,  the  working  man,  the  miner,  and,  in  general,  of 
the  working  classes;  the  establishment  of  municipal  freedom  as  a  con- 
stitutional institution;  bases  for  a  new  system  of  organization  of  the 
army;  amendments  of  the  election  laws  in  order  to  insure  the  effective- 
ness of  suffrage;  organization  of  an  independent  judicial  power,  in 
the  federation  as  well  as  hi  the  states;  revision  of  the  laws  relative 
to  marriage  and  the  civil  status  of  persons;  provisions  guaranteeing 
the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  reform;  revision  of  the  civil,  penal 
and  commercial  codes;  amendment  of  judicial  procedure,  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  and  causing  the  effectiveness  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  revision  of  laws  relative  to  the  exploitation  of  mines, 
petroleum,  water  rights,  forests  and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  destroy  the  monopolies  created  by  the  old  regime 
and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones;  political  reforms  which 
will  insure  the  absolute  observance  of  the  Constitution  of  Mexico, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  other  laws  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  insure  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  the  effectiveness  and 
full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  their  equality  before  the  laws. 

ARTICLE  3.  In  order  to  continue  the  struggle  and  to  carry  into 
effect  the  reforms  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  Chief  of 
the  Revolution  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  to  convene  and  or- 
ganize the  Constitutionalist  Army  and  direct  the  operations  of  the 
campaign;  to  appoint  the  governors  and  military  commanders  of  the 
states  and  to  remove  them  freely;  to  effect  the  expropriations  on 
account  of  public  utility  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  distributions 
of  lands,  founding  of  townships  and  other  public  services;  to  negoti- 
ate loans  and  issue  obligation  against  the  National  Treasury,  indicat- 
ing the  property  which  shall  guarantee  them;  to  appoint  and  remove 
freely  federal  employees  of  the  civil  administration  and  of  the  states 
and  to  fix  the  powers  of  each  of  them;  to  make,  either  directly  or 
through  the  chiefs  he  may  appoint,  requisitions  for  lands,  buildings, 
arms,  horses,  vehicles,  provisions  and  other  elements  of  war;  and 
to  create  decorations  and  decree  recompenses  for  services  rendered 
to  the  Revolution. 

ARTICLE  4.  Upon  the  success  of  the  Revolution  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  First  Chieftainship  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
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after  the  elections  for  municipal  councils  in  the  majority  of  the  states 
of  the  Republic,  the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution,  as  Depository  of 
the  Executive  Power  of  the  Nation,  shall  issue  the  call  for  election  of 
members  of  the  Federal  Congress,  fixing  in  the  call  the  dates  and 
terms  in  which  the  elections  shall  take  place. 

ARTICLE  5.  Immediately  after  the  installation  of  the  Federal 
Congress,  the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution  shall  render  an  account 
before  it  of  the  use  he  may  have  made  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is 
hereby  invested,  and  he  shall  especially  submit  the  reforms  which 
may  have  been  enacted  and  made  effective  during  the  struggle,  to  the 
end  that  Congress  may  ratify  them,  amend  them  or  complete  them, 
and  in  order  that,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  constitutional  order, 
it  may  give  the  vigor  of  constitutional  provisions  to  those  which  ought 
to  have  such  character. 

ARTICLE  6.  The  Federal  Congress  shall  convene  the  people  to 
the  election  of  President  of  the  Republic  and  as  soon  as  this  takes 
place,  the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution  shall  deliver  to  the  President- 
elect the  executive  power  of  the  nation. 

ARTICLE  7.  In  case  of  absolute  default  of  the  present  Chief  of  the 
Revolution  and  in  the  mean  time  the  generals  and  governors  proceed 
to  the  election  of  the  person  who  is  to  take  his  place,  the  Chief  Office 
shall  be  temporarily  filled  by  the  Commander  of  the  Army  corps  at 
the  place  where  the  Revolutionary  Government  may  be  when  the 
default  of  the  First  Chief  occurs. 

V.  CARRANZA. 
ADOLFO  DE  LA  HUERTA. 

The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Constitution  and  Reforms,  December  12,  1914. 

(2.)  Declaration  to  the  Nation  by  the  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  Depository  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Republic,  June  n, 


At  last,  after  five  years  of  struggle  brought  about  by  the  long 
regime  of  oppression,  which  kept  alive  and  aggravated  the  unbalanced 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonial  era,  the  revolution  is 
about  to  end,  overpowering  the  enemy  and  establishing  definitely 
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the  economic  reforms  and  political  reforms,  which  constitute  its 
purpose  and  which  are  the  only  ones  which  can  insure  the  peace 
emanating  from  the  welfare  of  the  majority,  from  equality  before 
the  law  and  from  justice. 

The  revolution  has  had  the  instinctive  and  generous  sympathy  of 
free  countries,  precisely  because  its  aim  has  not  been  the  mere  change 
of  personnel  of  the  administration,  but  the  complete  substitution  of 
a  regime  of  oppression  by  a  regime  of  freedom.  The  struggle  has 
been  a  long  one  because  the  impatience  of  the  revolutionaries  to  attain 
victory  in  1911  gave  room  to  the  compromise  with  the  elements  of 
the  old  regime  at  Ciudad  Juarez.  From  that  moment,  those  elements, 
accepted  so  easily  and  kindly,  began  their  work  of  undermining  within 
the  revolutionary  midst  itself  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  men 
who  a  short  time  later  were  elevated  to  power  by  the  free  vote  of 
the  people.  President  Madero  found  himself  in  the  impossibility  of 
realizing  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people;  first,  because  within 
his  own  government  almost  the  whole  personnel  of  the  old  regime 
had  remained,  and,  second,  because  he  had  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  fight  that  same  old  regime  which  had  successfully  risen  in  arms 
with  Reyes,  Orozco  and  Felix  Diaz,  and  which  fomented  at  the  same 
tune  that  it  vitiated  the  rebellion  of  Zapata.  The  reaction  having 
been  unable,  in  spite  of  the  above,  to  suppress  the  reform  tendencies 
of  the  new  regime,  it  decided  that  the  Federal  Army  should  betray 
the  legitimate  government  of  the  Republic.  Treason  was  carried 
into  effect  by  General  Huerta  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  City 
of  Mexico  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
group  of  foreigners  favored  by  the  old  regime  and  who  surrounded 
Henry  Lane  Wilson,  the  President  and  Vice  President  were  assassi- 
nated and  due  to  the  complicity  or  weakness  of  the  other  powers,  the 
nation  was  left  without  a  constitutional  representative.  Then  I,  as 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  and  in  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tutional provisions,  Articles  121  and  128  of  our  fundamental  charter, 
assumed  the  representation  of  the  Republic  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  Constitution  itself  vests  me  with  this  right,  and  supported  by 
the  people  which  rose  in  arms  to  regain  its  liberty.  In  fact,  the 
above-mentioned  articles  provide  the  following: 
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Every  public  officer,  without  any  exception,  before  taking  possession  of 
his  charge,  shall  take  an  oath  to  maintain  this  Constitution  and  the  laws 
emanating  from  it. 

This  Constitution  shall  not  lose  its  force  and  vigor  even  if  on  account  of 
rebellion  its  observance  may  be  interrupted.  In  the  case  that,  as  a  result 
of  a  public  disturbance,  a  government  contrary  to  the  principles  which  it 
sanctions  is  established,  its  observance  shall  be  re-established  as  soon  as  the 
people  recover  their  freedom,  and,  in  accordance  with  it  and  the  laws 
which  have  been  put  into  force  under  it,  those  who  shall  have  figured  in 
the  government  resulting  from  the  rebellion  and  those  who  shall  have  co- 
operated therein  shall  be  judged. 

After  overpowering  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Huerta,  and 
before  the  Constitutionalist  Army  reached  the  City  of  Mexico, 
the  reactionaries,  faithful  to  their  old  procedure,  began  to  mingle 
in  our  ranks  and  to  corrupt  those  who  ought  to  have  given  their 
support  to  this  government,  determining  as  a  result  the  repudiation 
of  it  by  General  Villa  and  the  formation  of  factions  whose  chiefs  felt 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  foreign  representatives  who  were  with 
them. 

When  our  forces  left  the  City  of  Mexico,  pursuant  to  a  military 
and  political  plan,  it  was  thought  that  the  Constitutionalist  govern- 
ment had  lost  the  support  of  the  people  and  with  it  its  prestige  and 
force,  and  that  it  would  follow  the  course  of  previous  trespassers  of 
public  power,  but  the  apparent  victory  of  the  reaction,  headed  by 
Francisco  Villa,  was  still  more  ephemeral  than  the  one  obtained  by 
the  usurpation  of  General  Huerta,  and  to-day,  after  the  greatest  and 
most  definite  victories  militarily  obtained  by  the  army  of  the  people 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  can  say  to  my  countrymen  that 
the  Constitutionalist  government  has  control  of  over  seven-eighths 
of  the  national  territory;  that  it  is  organizing  public  administration 
in  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-seven  states  of  the  Republic  and  in 
more  than  half  of  the  other  seven  states;  that  it  controls  all  the 
maritime  ports  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Guaymas,  and  all  the  ports  of  entry  on  the  northern  and 
southern  frontiers,  with  the  exception  of  Piedras  Negras,  Ciudad 
Juarez  and  Nogales;  that  more  than  thirteen  million  of  the  fifteen 
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which  represent  the  population  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  population  of  the  Republic,  are  governed  by  the 
administration  over  which  I  preside;  that  day  after  day  the  factions 
are  being  routed  and  dispersed,  their  offensive  action  being  limited 
at  present  to  acts  of  brigandage,  and  that  within  a  short  time  the 
occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico  will  contribute  to  make  the  action 
of  the  Constitutionalist  government  more  harmonious  and  efficient 
in  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  Therefore,  our  country  is  nearing 
the  end  of  its  revolution  and  the  consolidation  of  a  definite  peace, 
based  on  conditions  of  welfare  and  justice. 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  within  that  which  may 
be  humanely  possible,  the  Constitutionalist  government  has  com- 
plied with  its  duties  and  has  extenuated  in  behalf  of  the  people  the 
hardships  of  war,  either  forbidding  the  exportation  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  or  adopting  measures  of  practical  effect  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  it  has  afforded 
guarantees  and  given  protection  to  the  inhabitants  within  the  terri- 
tory controlled  by  the  Constitutionalist  forces,  all  of  whom  live  a 
life  of  normal  activity;  it  has  prevented  and  punished  the  faults 
and  abuses  growing  out  of  the  state  of  social  disturbance,  which, 
lamentable  as  they  may  be,  neither  because  of  their  number  nor  their 
importance,  can  be  considered  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  govern- 
mental regime.  I  am  the  first  one  to  deplore  the  privations  which 
the  Mexican  people  have  had  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  war,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  many  sacrifices  the  people  have  to  pass  through 
in  order  to  conquer  their  liberties;  but  I  am  decided  to  employ  all 
the  means  which  may  be  at  the  reach  of  the  government  to  comply 
with  the  work  of  humanity  demanded  by  the  circumstances.  For- 
tunately, the  recent  victories  over  the  factions  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  Constitutionalist  government  and  facilitate  the  com- 
pliance of  the  duties  which  all  governments  have  with  regard  to 
their  constituents  to  afford  guarantees  to  the  inhabitants  and  to 
procure  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 

With  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  notwithstanding  that  one  of 
my  first  acts  was  to  address  a  note  by  telegraph  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  apprising  it  of  my  capacity 
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in  front  of  the  rebellion  and  the  usurpation,  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  has  retarded  our  labors  has  been  the  lack  of  understanding 
between  the  government  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  the 
Governments  of  other  nations,  especially  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  interests  of  the  old  regime  have  created  a  real  system  of 
falsehoods  and  slander  against  this  government,  spreading  them  day 
after  day  through  the  channel  of  the  powerful  journals  of  the  American 
"cientifico"  press,  which  reach  the  ear  of  the  press  of  the  world, 
with  the  object  of  deforming  before  the  opinion  of  other  nations 
the  procedure  and  the  tendencies  of  the  Mexican  revolution;  the 
same  interests  have  used  their  influence  to  have  false  reports  rendered 
to  the  Governments  of  other  countries,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to 
the  United  States,  whenever  they  have  endeavored  to  form  judgment 
concerning  the  Mexican  situation.  The  Constitutionalist  govern- 
ment has  been  deprived  of  the  facilities  to  make  any  rectifications 
against  such  reports,  because  it  has  been  denied  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  incidental  to  diplomatic  relations  between  one  country 
and  another. 

We  feel  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  in  condition  to  overcome 
this  last  difficulty,  because  the  Constitutionalist  government  is  now 
in  fact  in  definite  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country;  and 
the  legitimate  army  of  sovereignty  is  the  essential  condition  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  deciding  upon  the  recognition  of  a  government. 
If,  as  we  expect  and  desire  in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  people  and  of 
the  foreign  residents  of  this  country,  the  Governments  of  other 
nations  recognize  the  Constitutionalist  Government,  this  act  of 
justice  will  afford  it  an  efficient  moral  assistance,  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  which  Mexico  has  always  maintained  with  those 
nations  and  be  able  to  discuss  their  common  affairs  conciliating  their 
mutual  interests,  but  also  to  secure  a  more  speedy  consolidation  of 
peace  to  establish  a  constructive  constitutional  government,  sup- 
ported by  the  reforms  and  the  program  of  the  revolution,  whose 
aims  are  the  greater  good  to  the  greater  number. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  tune  has  come  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  warring  factions  which  are  still  engaged  in  armed 
opposition  against  the  Constitutionalist  government  to  the  futility 
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of  their  attitude,  because  of  the  recent  and  definite  victories  gained  by 
our  army,  as  well  as  because  of  the  conviction  they  must  have  of  our 
sincerity  and  capability  to  carry  into  realization  the  ideals  of 
the  revolution.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  those  factions  to  submit  to  the 
Constitutionalist  government  in  order  to  expedite  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  and  to  consummate  the  work  of  the  revolution. 
With  a  view  to  realizing  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  I  have 
deemed  proper  to  inform  the  nation  upon  the  political  conduct  to 
be  observed  by  the  Constitutionalist  government,  in  the  performance 
of  the  program  of  social  reform  contained  in  the  decree  of  December 
12,  1914. 

i  st.  The  Constitutionalist  government  shall  afford  to  foreigners 
residing  in  Mexico  all  the  guarantees  to  which  they  are  entitled 
according  to  our  laws,  and  shall  amply  protect  their  lives,  their  free- 
dom and  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  property,  allowing  them 
indemnities  for  the  damages  which  the  revolution  may  have  caused 
to  them,  in  so  far  as  such  indemnities  may  be  just,  and  which  are  to 
be  determined  by  a  procedure  to  be  established  later.  The  govern- 
ment shall  also  assume  the  responsibility  of  legitimate  financial 
obligations. 

2nd.  The  first  concern  of  the  Constitutionalist  government  shall 
be  to  re-establish  peace  within  the  province  of  law  and  order,  to  the 
end  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  both  native  and  foreign,  shall 
equally  enjoy  the  benefits  of  true  justice  and  be  interested  in  co- 
operating to  the  support  of  the  government  emanating  from  the 
revolution.  The  commission  of  crimes  of  the  common  order  shall 
be  punished.  In  due  tune  an  amnesty  shall  be  enacted  in  keeping 
with  the  necessities  of  the  country  and  the  situation,  which  in  no 
way  shall  exempt  those  under  it  of  the  civil  responsibilities  they 
may  have  incurred. 

3rd.  The  constitutional  laws  of  Mexico  known  under  the  name 
of  Laws  of  Reform,  which  establish  the  separation  of  the  church 
and  the  state  and  which  guarantee  the  individual  right  of  worship 
in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience  and  without  offending  public 
order,  shall  be  strictly  observed;  therefore,  no  one  shall  suffer  in 
his  life,  freedom  and  property  because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  Temples 
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shall  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  nation  according  to  laws  in 
force,  and  the  Constitutionalist  government  shall  again  cede  for  the 
purposes  of  worship  those  which  may  be  necessary. 

4th.  There  shall  be  no  confiscation  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  agrarian  question.  This  problem  shall  be  solved 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  lands  still  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment; by  the  recovery  of  those  lots  which  may  have  been  illegally 
taken  from  individuals  or  communities;  by  the  purchase  and  ex- 
propriation of  large  tracts  of  land,  if  necessary;  by  all  other  means 
of  acquisition  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  forbids  privileges,  and  therefore  all  kinds  of  properties, 
regardless  of  who  the  owners  may  be,  whether  operated  or  not,  shall 
in  the  future  be  subject  to  the  proportional  payment  of  a  tax  in 
accordance  with  a  just  and  equitable  valuation. 

5th.  All  property  legitimately  acquired  from  individuals  or  legal 
governments,  and  which  may  not  constitute  a  privilege  or  a  monopoly, 
shall  be  respected. 

6th.  The  peace  and  safety  of  a  nation  depends  from  the  clear 
understanding  of  citizenship.  Therefore,  the  government  shall  take 
pains  in  developing  public  education,  causing  it  to  spread  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  to  this  end  it  shall  utilize  all  co-operation 
rendered  in  good  faith,  permitting  the  establishment  of  private 
schools  subject  to  our  laws. 

7th.  In  order  to  establish  the  constitutional  government,  the 
government  presided  over  by  me  shall  observe  and  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Articles  4,  5  and  6  of  the  decree  of  December  12,  1914, 
which  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  4.  Upon  the  success  of  the  Revolution  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  First  Chieftainship  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  after  the  elec- 
tions for  municipal  councils  in  the  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Republic, 
the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution,  as  Depository  of  the  Executive 
Power  of  the  Nation,  shall  issue  the  call  for  election  of  members  of  the 
Federal  Congress,  fixing  in  the  call  the  dates  and  terms  in  which  the 
elections  shall  take  place. 

ARTICLE  5.  Immediately  after  the  installation  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
the  First  Chief  of  the  Revolution  shall  render  an  account  before  it  of  the 
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use  he  may  have  made  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  hereby  invested,  and 
he  shall  especially  submit  to  it  the  reforms  which  may  have  been  enacted 
and  made  effective  during  the  struggle,  to  the  end  that  Congress  may 
ratify  them,  amend  them  or  complete  them,  and  in  order  that,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  order,  it  may  give  the  vigor  of  constitutional 
provisions  to  those  which  ought  to  have  such  character. 

ARTICLE  6.  The  Federal  Congress  shall  convene  the  people  to  the 
election  of  President  of  the  Republic  and  as  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the 
First  Chief  of  the  Revolution  shall  deliver  to  the  President-elect  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  nation. 

V.  CARRANZA, 

First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist  Army 
and  Depository  of  the  Executive  Power 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Constitution  and  reforms,  Vera  Cruz,  June  n,  1915. 


g.  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CARRANZA  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Arredondo.1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 
WASHINGTON,  October  19,  1915. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Arredondo: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  takes  this  opportunity  of  extending  recognition  to  the  de 
facto  Government  of  Mexico,  of  which  General  Venustiano  Carranza 
is  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
formally  in  Washington  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  de  facto 
Government  as  soon  as  it  shall  please  General  Carranza  to  designate 
and  appoint  such  representative;  and,  reciprocally,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  accredit  to  the  de  facto  Government  a 

1  Simultaneously  with  the  sending  of  this  letter,  the  diplomatic  representatives 
at  Washington  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Bolivia, 
Uruguay,  Colombia  and  Nicaragua  communicated  letters  identical  with  the  above 
to  Mr.  Arredondo.  By  February  12, 1916,  the  Carranza  de  facto  government  had 
been  recognized  by  substantially  all  the  remaining  countries  of  Latin  America, 
and  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany 
and  Spain. 
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diplomatic  representative  as  soon  as  the  President  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  designate  such  representative. 

I  should  appreciate  it  if  you  could  find  it  possible  to  communicate 
this  information  to  General  Carranza  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  LANSING. 


h.  EMBARGO  ON  EXPORT  OF  ARMS,  ETC.,  TO  MEXICO. 
$g  ilj*  |Jr*0io*ttt  of  tly*  Unit*  &  &iai*  a  of  Amwrtra, 

A 


Whereas,  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March  i4th, 
1912,  reads  and  provides  as  follows:  —  "That  whenever  the  President 
shall  find  that  in  any  American  country  conditions  of  domestic  vio- 
lence exist  which  are  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms  or  munitions  of 
war  procured  from  the  United  States,  and  shall  make  proclamation 
thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  except  under  such  limitations 
and  exceptions  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  any  arms  or  munitions 
of  war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  such  country  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  by  Congress,"  and 

Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  Section  II  of  the  said  Joint  Resolution, 
"That  any  shipment  of  material  hereby  declared  unlawful  after  such 
a  proclamation  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000, 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both": 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred in  me  by  the  said  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  do  hereby 
declare  and  proclaim  that  I  have  found  that  there  exist  in  Mexico 
such  conditions  of  domestic  violence  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States  as  contemplated 
by  the  said  Joint  Resolution;  and  I  do  hereby  admonish  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  every  person  to  abstain  from  every  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Resolution  above  set  forth,  hereby 
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made  applicable  to  Mexico,  and  I  do  hereby  warn  them  that  all 
violations  of  such  provisions  will  be  rigorously  prosecuted.  And  I 
do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States,  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  diligence  in  preventing 
violations  of  the  said  joint  resolution  and  this  my  proclamation  issued 
thereunder,  and  in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any  offenders 
against  the  same. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  nineteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
[SEAL.]         and  fifteen  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 
By  the  President: 

ROBERT  LANSING, 
Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1315.] 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON,  October  19,  1915. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  informed  by  the  Department  of  State  that  the  recognized 
de  facto  Government  of  Mexico  is  now  in  effective  control  of  all  the 
ports  of  entry  in  Mexico,  except  those  along  the  international  boundary 
in  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  and  all  the  ports  in  Lower 
California. 

As  an  exception  to  the  embargo  placed  on  the  exportation  of 
munitions  of  war  to  Mexico  by  the  President's  proclamation  of 
October  19,  1915,  you  will  please  instruct  the  collectors  of  ports  and 
other  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  permit  to  be  exported 
through  the  United  States  custom  houses  munitions  of  war  for  the 
use  of  the  recognized  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico  or  for  industrial  or 
commercial  uses  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  under  its  effective 
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control  as  above  set  forth.  This  exception,  however,  shall  not 
apply  at  the  present  time  to  shipments  into  the  States  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora  and  into  the  territory  of  Lower  California,  and  you  will 
so  instruct  the  appropriate  collectors  of  customs  and  other  officers  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


i.  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ARREDONDO,  MEXICAN  AMBASSADOR  AT 
WASHINGTON. 

Recognition  of  the  Government  of  Mr.  Carranza  is  a  triumph  of 
Pan  American  policy  and  without  doubt  will  bring  about  very  soon 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  normal  conditions  in  Mexico. 
For  this,  her  sister  Republics  and  their  worthy  representatives  here 
deserve  sincere  and  fraternal  felicitation,  as  this  act  of  justice  has 
been  done  for  one  of  the  Republics  which  has  been  and  shall  continue 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  international  American  concert. 

Foreigners  have  and  will  continue  to  have  the  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  international  law  and  existing  treaties  in  accord- 
ance with  international  amity.  Foreign  capital  will  be  welcomed 
and  very  soon  a  decree  of  amnesty  which  Mr.  Carranza  is  preparing 
will  be  issued  that  will  permit  the  Mexicans  whose  presence  in  Mexico 
will  not  constitute  a  vital  menace  to  the  peace  and  consolidation  of 
the  Government  to  return  from  their  exile  which  has  caused  them  to 
suffer  on  account  of  the  civil  war. 

Railroad  and  telegraph  communication  is  being  re-established  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  world  generally,  however,  must  be  a  little 
patient.  Reconstruction  cannot  come  in  a  day.  I  believe  the 
extension  of  recognition  in  itself  will  have  a  good  effect  throughout 
Mexico,  giving  the  people  confidence  in  the  new  Government  and 
tending  to  restore  normal  conditions.  The  United  States  has  shown 
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itself  throughout  the  last  three  years  since  the  overthrow  of  Madero 
the  constant  friend  of  the  revolution  and  in  sympathy  with  its  liberal 
principles.  We  to-day  celebrate  not  only  this,  but  a  triumph  of 
Pan  American  policy. 

j.  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION.* 

"The  chairman  of  the  board,  speaking  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  took  advantage  of  this  meeting  2  to  lay  before  the 
board  a  statement  covering  the  action  of  the  United  States  and  the 
six  Governments  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala, 
and  Uruguay  in  recognizing  the  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico. 
Following  this  important  statement,  which  was  listened  to  most 
attentively,  the  minister  of  Peru — speaking  as  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  countries  which  was  not  actually  engaged  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  Mexican  situation — introduced  a  resolution  of  ap- 
preciation and  approval,  which  was  seconded  by  the  minister  of 
Bolivia  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  conference.  Accompanying  their  motions  with  appropriate 
brief  comments,  the  resolution,  which  was  passed  unanimously, 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  Pan  American  Union  expresses  its  gratification  and  approval  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Guatemala,  United  States,  and  Uruguay  in  counseling  together 
upon  the  situation  in  Mexico  and  in  acting  identically  in  recognizing  the 
de  facto  Government  of  Mexico,  in  that  it  evidences  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, which  is  the  essential  element  of  Pan  American  fraternity. 

"The  passing  of  this  resolution  made  it  a  matter  of  international 
record  that  the  action  of  seven  of  the  American  Governments  in 
the  Mexican  situation  was  approved  by  all  the  other  Governments 
of  America  and,  therefore,  became  a  Pan  American  act." 

1  Excerpt  from  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Vol.  XLI,  page  609,  No- 
vember, 1915. 

aThe  meeting  was  held  on  November  10,  1915. 
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8.  President  Wilson's  Annual  Address  to  Congress, 
December  7,  1915. 

(EXCERPT.) 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  since  I  last  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  state  of  the  Union  the  war  of  nations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  which  had  then  only  begun  to  disclose  its  portentous 
proportions,  has  extended  its  threatening  and  sinister  scope  until  it 
has  swept  within  its  flame  some  portion  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
not  excepting  our  own  hemisphere,  has  altered  the  whole  face  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  now  presents  a  prospect  of  reorganization 
and  reconstruction  such  as  statesmen  and  peoples  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  attempt  before.  We  have  stood  apart,  studiously 
neutral.  It  was  our  manifest  duty  to  do  so.  Not  only  did  we  have 
no  part  or  interest  in  the  policies  which  seem  to  have  brought  the 
conflict  on;  it  was  necessary,  if  a  universal  catastrophe  was  to  be 
avoided,  that  a  limit  should  be  set  to  the  sweep  of  destructive  war 
and  that  some  part  of  the  great  family  of  nations  should  keep  the 
processes  of  peace  alive,  if  only  to  prevent  collective  economic  ruin 
and  the  breakdown  throughout  the  world  of  the  industries  by  which 
its  populations  are  fed  and  sustained.  It  was  manifestly  the  duty 
of  the  self-governed  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  redress,  if  possible, 
the  balance  of  economic  loss  and  confusion  in  the  other,  if  they  could 
do  nothing  more.  In  the  day  of  readjustment  and  recuperation 
we  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  they  can  be  of  infinite  service. 

In  this  neutrality,  to  which  they  were  bidden  not  only  by  their 
separate  life  and  their  habitual  detachment  from  the  politics  of 
Europe  but  also  by  a  clear  perception  of  international  duty,  the 
states  of  America  have  become  conscious  of  a  new  and  more  vital 
community  of  interest  and  moral  partnership  in  affairs,  more  clearly 
conscious  of  the  many  common  sympathies  and  interests  and  duties 
which  bid  them  stand  together. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  our  own  great  nation  and  of 
the  republics  fighting  their  way  to  independence  in  Central  and  South 
America  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  looked  upon  itself 
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as  in  some  sort  the  guardian  of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  her  as 
against  any  encroachments  or  efforts  at  political  control  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water;  felt  it  its  duty  to  play  the  part  even  without 
invitation  from  them;  and  I  think  that  we  can  claim  that  the  task 
was  undertaken  with  a  true  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Americas  and  the  unmolested  self-government  of  her 
independent  peoples.  But  it  was  always  difficult  to  maintain  such 
a  role  without  offense  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples  whose  freedom  of 
action  we  sought  to  protect,  and  without  provoking  serious  miscon- 
ceptions of  our  motives,  and  every  thoughtful  man  of  affairs  must 
welcome  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  new  day  in  whose  light  we 
now  stand,  when  there  is  no  claim  of  guardianship  or  thought  of 
wards  but,  instead,  a  full  and  honorable  association  as  of  partners 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  in  the  interest  of  all  America, 
north  and  south.  Our  concern  for  the  independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America  is  not  altered.  We  retain 
unabated  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  us  throughout  the  whole  life  of 
our  government  and  which  was  so  frankly  put  into  words  by  President 
Monroe.  We  still  mean  always  to  make  a  common  cause  of  national 
independence  and  of  political  liberty  in  America.  But  that  purpose 
is  now  better  understood  so  far  as  it  concerns  ourselves.  It  is  known 
not  to  be  a  selfish  purpose.  It  is  known  to  have  in  it  no  thought  of 
taking  advantage  of  any  government  in  this  hemisphere  or  playing 
its  political  fortunes  for  our  own  benefit.  All  the  governments  of 
America  stand,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  upon  a  footing  of  genuine 
equality  and  unquestioned  independence. 

We  have  been  put  to  the  test  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  we  have 
stood  the  test.  Whether  we  have  benefited  Mexico  by  the  course 
we  have  pursued  remains  to  be  seen.  Her  fortunes  are  in  her  own 
hands.  But  we  have  at  least  proved  that  we  will  not  take  advantage 
of  her  in  her  distress  and  undertake  to  impose  upon  her  an  order  and 
government  of  our  own  choosing.  Liberty  is  often  a  fierce  and  in- 
tractable thing,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  and  to  which  no 
bounds  of  a  few  men's  choosing  ought  ever  to  be  set.  Every  Ameri- 
can who  has  drunk  at  the  true  fountains  of  principle  and  tradition 
must  subscribe  without  reservation  to  the  high  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
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Bill  of  Rights,  which  in  the  great  days  in  which  our  government 
was  set  up  was  everywhere  among  us  accepted  as  the  creed  of  free 
men.  That  doctrine  is,  "That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  insti- 
tuted for  the  common  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people, 
nation  or  community";  that  "of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms 
of  government,  that  is  the  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually 
secured  against  the  danger  of  maladministration;  and  that,  when  any 
government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a 
majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  inalienable  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal."  We  have  unhesitat- 
ingly applied  that  heroic  principle  to  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  now 
hopefully  await  the  rebirth  of  the  troubled  republic,  which  had  so 
much  of  which  to  purge  itself  and  so  little  sympathy  from  any  out- 
side quarter  in  the  radical  but  necessary  process.  We  will  aid  and 
befriend  Mexico,  but  we  will  not  coerce  her;  and  our  course  with 
regard  to  her  ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  to  all  America  that  we  seek 
no  political  suzerainty  or  selfish  control. 

The  moral  is,  that  the  states  of  America  are  not  hostile  rivals  but 
co-operating  friends,  and  that  their  growing  sense  of  community  of 
interest,  alike  in  matters  political  and  in  matters  economic,  is  likely 
to  give  them  a  new  significance  as  factors  in  international  affairs  and 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world.  It  presents  them  as  in  a  very 
deep  and  true  sense  a  unit  in  world  affairs,  spiritual  partners,  standing 
together  because  thinking  together,  quick  with  common  sympathies 
and  common  ideals.  Separated  they  are  subject  to  all  the  cross 
currents  of  the  confused  politics  of  a  world  of  hostile  rivalries;  united 
in  spirit  and  purpose  they  cannot  be  disappointed  of  their  peaceful 
destiny. 

This  is  Pan  Americanism.  It  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  empire  in 
it.  It  is  the  embodiment,  the  effectual  embodiment,  of  the  spirit  of 
law  and  independence  and  liberty  and  mutual  service. 

A  very  notable  body  of  men  recently  met  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
at  the  invitation  and  as  the  guests  of  this  Government,  whose  de- 
liberations are  likely  to  be  looked  back  to  as  marking  a  memorable 
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turning  point  in  the  history  of  America.  They  were  representative 
spokesmen  of  the  several  independent  states  of  this  hemisphere  and 
were  assembled  to  discuss  the  financial  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  republics  of  the  two  continents  which  nature  and  political  for- 
tune have  so  intimately  linked  together.  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  your  perusal  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  actions  of 
their  committees.  You  will  get  from  them,  I  think,  a  fresh  concep- 
tion of  the  ease  and  intelligence  and  advantage  with  which  Americans 
of  both  continents  may  draw  together  hi  practical  co-operation  and 
of  what  the  material  foundations  of  this  hopeful  partnership  of 
interest  must  consist, — of  how  we  should  build  them  and  of  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  should  hasten  their  building. 

There  is,  I  venture  to  point  out,  an  especial  significance  just  now 
attaching  to  this  whole  matter  of  drawing  the  Americas  together  in 
bonds  of  honorable  partnership  and  mutual  advantage  because  of 
the  economic  readjustments  which  the  world  must  inevitably  witness 
within  the  next  generation,  when  peace  shall  have  at  last  resumed 
its  healthful  tasks.  In  the  performance  of  these  tasks,  I  believe  the 
Americas  to  be  destined  to  play  their  parts  together.  .  .  . 

No  one  who  really  comprehends  the  spirit  of  the  great  people  for 
whom  we  are  appointed  to  speak  can  fail  to  perceive  that  their  passion 
is  for  peace,  their  genius  best  displayed  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  Great  democracies  are  not  belligerent.  They  do  not  seek  or 
desire  war.  Their  thought  is  of  individual  liberty  and  of  the  free 
labor  that  supports  life  and  the  uncensored  thought  that  quickens  it. 
Conquest  and  dominion  are  not  in  our  reckoning  or  agreeable  to  our 
principles.  But  just  because  we  demand  unmolested  development 
and  the  undisturbed  government  of  our  own  lives  upon  our  own 
principles  of  right  and  liberty,  we  resent,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  come,  the  aggression  we  ourselves  will  not  practice.  We  insist 
upon  security  in  prosecuting  our  self-chosen  lines  of  national  devel- 
opment. We  do  more  than  that.  We  demand  it  also  for  others. 
We  do  not  confine  our  enthusiasm  for  individual  liberty  and  free 
national  development  to  the  incidents  and  movements  of  affairs 
which  affect  only  ourselves.  We  feel  it  wherever  there  is  a  people 
that  tries  to  walk  in  these  difficult  paths  of  independence  and  right. 
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From  the  first  we  have  made  common  cause  with  all  partisans  of 
liberty  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  and  have  deemed  it  as  important 
that  our  neighbors  should  be  free  from  all  outside  domination  as 
that  we  ourselves  should  be;  have  set  America  aside  as  a  whole  for 
the  uses  of  independent  nations  and  political  freemen.1 

1  Latin  American  popular  opinion  responded  to  this  address.  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires,  perhaps  the  best-known  of  South  American  dailies,  commented  on  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  has  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  change  in  the  American  policy  toward 
the  republics  of  this  continent.  These  changes  have  been  coincident  with  the  visits 
of  prominent  Americans  to  South  America,  with  the  result  that  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  civilization  which  has  been  reached  by  South  Americans  has  become 
more  general.  This  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  gradual  transformation. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  is  now  essentially  modified.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  no 
longer  have  the  character  of  tutelage  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  but  it  must 
undergo  an  evolution  toward  Pan  Americanism. 

"No  higher,  more  fundamental,  more  authoritative  utterance  has  been  made  on 
the  subject  than  that  embodied  in  President  Wilson's  message.  President  Wilson 
made  his  statement  without  reserve  and  with  sincerity,  showing  that  it  was  the 
result  of  serene  reflection.  According  to  President  Wilson,  Monroeism  will  be  a 
means  of  defense  of  this  continent,  but  all  the  American  states  will  be  members  of 
the  international  community,  the  United  States  having  the  same  sovereign  rank  as 
the  others. 

"President  Wilson's  message  will  be  as  transcendent  as  was  President  Monroe's, 
both  being  in  accord  in  regard  to  solidarity,  but  differing  in  regard  to  the  conception 
of  circumstances.  President  Wilson's  program  does  not  lack  anything  necessary 
to  the  high  development  of  ideals." 
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9.  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 

o.  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  LANSING,  DECEMBER 

27,  1915. 

PAN  AMERICANISM. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

It  is  an  especial  gratification  to  me  to  address  you  to-day,  not  only 
as  the  officer  of  the  United  States  who  invited  you  to  attend  this 
great  Scientific  Congress  of  the  American  Republics,  but  also  as  the 
presiding  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  In  this  dual  capacity  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to 
welcome  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  capital  of  this  country,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  your  deliberations  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  in  your 
various  spheres  of  thought  and  research,  and  not  only  in  your  in- 
dividual spheres  but  in  the  all-embracing  sphere  of  Pan  American 
unity  and  fraternity  which  is  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

It  is  the  Pan  American  spirit  and  the  policy  of  Pan  Americanism 
to  which  I  would  for  a  few  moments  direct  your  attention  at  this 
early  meeting  of  the  Congress,  since  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  "Pan 
America"  will  be  the  keynote  which  will  influence  your  relations 
with  one  another  and  inspire  your  thoughts  and  words. 

Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  President  Monroe  proclaimed  to 
the  world  his  famous  doctrine  as  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  safety  of  this 
Republic  would  be  imperilled  by  the  extension  of  sovereign  rights  by 
a  European  power  over  territory  in  this  hemisphere.  Conceived  in 
a  suspicion  of  monarchial  institutions  and  in  a  full  sympathy  with  the 
republican  idea,  it  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  had  won  their  independence  and  were  gradually  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  their  newly  acquired  rights.  To  those 
struggling  nations  the  doctrine  became  a  shield  against  the  great 
European  powers,  which  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  coveted  political 
control  over  the  rich  regions  which  the  new-born  states  had  made 
their  own. 

The  United  States  was  then  a  small  nation,  but  a  nation  which 
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had  been  tried  in  the  fire;  a  nation  whose  indomitable  will  had  re- 
mained unshaken  by  the  dangers  through  which  it  had  passed.  The 
announcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  a  manifestation  of  this 
will.  It  was  a  courageous  thing  for  President  Monroe  to  do.  It 
meant  much  in  those  early  days,  not  only  to  this  country  but  to  those 
nations  which  were  commencing  a  new  life  under  the  standard  of  lib- 
erty. How  much  it  meant  we  can  never  know,  since  for  four  decades 
it  remained  unchallenged. 

During  that  period  the  younger  Republics  of  America,  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  virile  spirit  born  of  independence  and  liberal  institu- 
tions, developed  rapidly  and  set  their  feet  firmly  on  the  path  of  na- 
tional progress  which  has  led  them  to  that  plane  of  intellectual  and 
material  prosperity  which  they  to-day  enjoy. 

Within  recent  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  found 
no  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  the  Venezuela  boundary  incident, 
to  remind  Europe  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  continues  unaltered  a 
national  policy  of  this  Republic.  The  Republics  of  America  are 
no  longer  children  in  the  great  family  of  nations.  They  have  attained 
maturity.  With  enterprise  and  patriotic  fervor  they  are  working 
out  their  several  destinies. 

During  this  later  time  when  the  American  nations  have  come  into 
a  realization  of  their  nationality  and  are  fully  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges  which  are  theirs  as  sovereign  and  independent 
states,  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  that  the  Republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere constitute  a  group  separate  and  apart  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  a  group  which  is  united  by  common  ideals  and  common 
aspirations.  I  believe  that  this  feeling  is  general  throughout  North 
and  South  America,  and  that  year  by  year  it  has  increased  until  it 
has  become  a  potent  influence  over  our  political  and  commercial 
intercourse.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which,  founded  on  sympathy  and 
mutual  interest,  exists  among  the  members  of  a  family.  It  is  the 
tie  which  draws  together  the  twenty-one  Republics  and  makes  of 
them  the  American  Family  of  Nations. 

This  feeling,  vague  at  first,  has  become  to-day  a  definite  and  cer- 
tain force.  We  term  it  the ' '  Pan  American  "  spirit,  from  which  springs 
the  international  policy  of  Pan  Americanism.  It  is  that  policy  which 
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is  responsible  for  this  great  gathering  of  distinguished  men,  who 
represent  the  best  and  most  advanced  thought  of  the  Americas.  It 
is  a  policy  which  this  Government  has  unhesitatingly  adopted  and 
which  it  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  foster  and  promote. 

When  we  attempt  to  analyze  Pan  Americanism  we  find  that  the 
essential  qualities  are  those  of  the  family — sympathy,  helpfulness 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  see  another  grow  in  prosperity,  absence  of 
covetousness  of  another's  possessions,  absence  of  jealousy  of  another's 
prominence,  and,  above  all,  absence  of  that  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
menaces  the  domestic  peace  of  a  neighbor.  Such  are  the  qualities 
of  the  family  tie  among  individuals,  and  such  should  be,  and  I  be- 
lieve are,  the  qualities  which  compose  the  tie  which  unites  the  Ameri- 
can Family  of  Nations. 

I  speak  only  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  in  doing 
so  I  am  sure  that  I  express  sentiments  which  will  find  an  echo  in 
every  Republic  represented  here,  when  I  say  that  the  might  of  this 
country  will  never  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  greed  to  wrest  from  a 
neighboring  state  its  territory  or  possessions.  The  ambitions  of  this 
Republic  do  not  lie  in  the  path  of  conquest  but  in  the  paths  of  peace 
and  justice.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  can,  we  will  stretch  forth 
a  hand  to  those  who  need  help.  If  the  sovereignty  of  a  sister  Re- 
public is  menaced  from  overseas,  the  power  of  the  United  States  and, 
I  hope  and  believe,  the  united  power  of  the  American  Republics  will 
constitute  a  bulwark  which  will  protect  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  neighbor  from  unjust  invasion  or  aggression.  The 
American  Family  of  Nations  might  well  take  for  its  motto  that  of 
Dumas's  famous  musketeers,  "One  for  all;  all  for  one." 

If  I  have  correctly  interpreted  Pan  Americanism  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  relations  of  our  Governments  with  those  beyond  the 
seas,  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Monroe 
doctrine  is  a  national  policy  of  the  United  States;  Pan  Americanism 
is  an  international  policy  of  the  Americas.  The  motives  are  to  an 
extent  different;  the  ends  sought  are  the  same.  Both  can  exist 
without  impairing  the  force  of  either.  And  both  do  exist  and,  I 
trust,  will  ever  exist  in  all  their  vigor. 

But  Pan  Americanism  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics  and 
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finds  its  application  in  the  varied  fields  of  human  enterprise.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  essential  idea  manifests  itself  in  co-operation,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  effective  co-operation  that  we  should  know  each 
other  better  than  we  do  now.  We  must  not  only  be  neighbors,  but 
friends;  not  only  friends,  but  intimates.  We  must  understand  one 
another.  We  must  comprehend  our  several  needs.  We  must  study 
the  phases  of  material  and  intellectual  development  which  enter  into 
the  varied  problems  of  national  progress.  We  should,  therefore, 
when  opportunity  offers,  come  together  and  familiarize  ourselves 
with  each  other's  processes  of  thought  in  dealing  with  legal,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  questions. 

Commerce  and  industry,  science  and  art,  public  and  private  law, 
government  and  education,  all  those  great  fields  which  invite  the  in- 
tellectual thought  of  man,  fall  within  the  province  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  congress.  In  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  comparison  of  ex- 
periences we  will  come  to  know  one  another  and  to  carry  to  the 
nations  which  we  represent  a  better  and  truer  knowledge  of  our  neigh- 
bors than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  believe  that  from  that  wider 
knowledge  a  mutual  esteem  and  trust  will  spring  which  will  unite 
these  Republics  more  closely  politically,  commercially  and  intellect- 
ually, and  will  give  to  the  Pan  American  spirit  an  impulse  and  power 
which  it  has  never  known  before. 

The  present  epoch  is  one  which  must  bring  home  to  every  thinking 
American  the  wonderful  benefits  to  be  gained  by  trusting  our  neigh- 
bors and  by  being  trusted  by  them,  by  co-operation  and  helpfulness, 
by  a  dignified  regard  for  the  rights  of  all,  and  by  living  our  national 
lives  in  harmony  and  good  will. 

Across  the  thousands  of  miles  of  the  Atlantic  we  see  Europe  con- 
vulsed with  the  most  terrible  conflict  which  this  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed; we  see  the  manhood  of  these  great  nations  shattered,  their 
homes  ruined,  their  productive  energies  devoted  to  the  one  purpose 
of  destroying  their  fellowmen.  When  we  contemplate  the  untold 
misery  which  these  once  happy  people  are  enduring  and  the  heritage 
which  they  are  transmitting  to  succeeding  generations,  we  cannot 
but  contrast  a  continent  at  war  and  a  continent  at  peace.  The 
spectacle  teaches  a  lesson  we  cannot  ignore. 
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If  we  seek  the  dominant  ideas  in  world  politics  since  we  became 
independent  nations,  we  will  find  that  we  won  our  liberties  when 
individualism  absorbed  men's  thoughts  and  inspired  their  deeds. 
This  idea  was  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  nationalism,  which 
found  expression  in  the  ambitions  of  conquest  and  the  greed  for  terri- 
tory so  manifest  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Following  the  impulse 
of  nationalism  the  idea  of  internationalism  began  to  develop.  It 
appeared  to  be  an  increasing  influence  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  when  the  present  war  of  empires,  that  great  manifestation  of 
nationalism,  stayed  its  progress  in  Europe  and  brought  discourage- 
ment to  those  who  had  hoped  that  the  new  idea  would  usher  in  an 
era  of  universal  peace  and  justice. 

While  we  are  not  actual  participants  in  the  momentous  struggle 
which  is  shattering  the  ideals  toward  which  civilization  was  moving 
and  is  breaking  down  those  principles  on  which  internationalism  is 
founded,  we  stand  as  anxious  spectators  of  this  most  terrible  example 
of  nationalism.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  the  final  outburst  of  the  cardinal 
evils  of  that  idea  which  has  for  nearly  a  century  spread  its  baleful 
influence  over  the  world. 

Pan  Americanism  is  an  expression  of  the  idea  of  internationalism. 
America  has  become  the  guardian  of  that  idea,  which  will  in  the  end 
rule  the  world.  Pan  Americanism  is  the  most  advanced  as  well  as 
the  most  practical  form  of  that  idea.  It  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  our  geographical  isolation,  of  our  similar  political  institu- 
tions, and  of  our  common  conception  of  human  rights.  Since  the 
European  war  began  other  factors  have  strengthened  this  natural 
bond  and  given  impulse  to  the  movement.  Never  before  have  our 
people  so  fully  realized  the  significance  of  the  words  " peace"  and 
"fraternity."  Never  have  the  need  and  benefit  of  international  co- 
operation in  every  form  of  human  activity  been  so  evident  as  they 
are  to-day. 

The  path  of  opportunity  lies  plain  before  us  Americans.  The 
government  and  people  of  every  Republic  should  strive  to  inspire 
in  others  confidence  and  co-operation  by  exhibiting  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  equity  in  action.  Let  us  as  members  of  this  congress,  there- 
fore, meet  together  on  the  plane  of  common  interests,  and  together 
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seek  the  common  good.  Whatever  is  of  common  interest,  whatever 
makes  for  the  common  good,  whatever  demands  united  effort  is  a  fit 
subject  for  applied  Pan  Americanism.  Fraternal  helpfulness  is  the 
keystone  to  the  arch.  Its  pillars  are  faith  and  justice. 

In  this  great  movement  this  congress  will,  I  believe,  play  an  exalted 
part.  You,  gentlemen,  represent  powerful  intellectual  forces  in  your 
respective  countries.  Together  you  represent  the  enlightened  thought 
of  the  continent.  The  policy  of  Pan  Americanism  is  practical.  The 
Pan  American  spirit  is  ideal.  It  finds  its  source  and  being  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men.  It  is  the  offspring  of  the  best,  the  noblest 
conception  of  international  obligation. 

With  all  earnestness,  therefore,  I  commend  to  you,  gentlemen,  the 
thought  of  the  American  Republics,  twenty-one  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent nations,  bound  together  by  faith  and  justice,  and  firmly 
cemented  by  a  sympathy  which  knows  no  superior  and  no  inferior, 
but  which  recognizes  only  equality  and  fraternity.1 

'Many  of  the  chairmen  of  delegations  expressed  the  belief  that  the  war  in  Europe 
had  brought  the  Americas  nearer  together.  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  chairman  of 
the  Argentine  delegation,  said  that  "never  more  than  at  the  present  moment, 
while  Europe  is  in  the  great  conflict  of  nations,  has  America  been  confronted  by 
a  more  vital  necessity  to  stand  together."  Senor  Ignacio  Calder6n,  chairman  of 
the  Bolivian  delegation,  put  it  this  way:  "Freedom  is  a  gift  that  is  only  given 
to  nations  who  know  how  and  are  ready  to  defend  it.  America  is  destined  to 
lead  the  world.  Let  us  work  together  for  the  principle  of  right  and  justice,  of 
liberty  and  happiness."  Dr.  Eduardo  J.  Pinto  of  the  Costa  Rican  delegation 
was  even  more  emphatic:  "It  would  seem,"  he  said,  "that  by  a  natural  reflex 
action  Americans,  having  witnessed  the  result  of  upheaval  and  conflict  across 
the  Atlantic,  have  banded  together  in  order  that  the  bonds  of  their  security  and 
peace  may  be  strengthened  and  assured."  The  following  telegram  from  President 
Wilson  to  Director  General  John  Barrett  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  received: 

"Please  present  my  warmest  greetings  to  the  delegates  to  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  and  extend  to  them  on  my  behalf  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  happiest  omen  that  the  attendance  upon  the  congress 
should  be  large,  and  the  interest  in  its  proceedings  so  great.  I  hope  that  the 
greatest  success  will  attend  every  activity  of  the  congress,  and  that  the  intimate 
intercourses  of  thought  which  it  produces  will  bind  Americans  still  closer  together 
throughout  both  continents  alike  in  sympathy  and  in  purpose." 
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b.  ADDRESS  or  PRESIDENT  WILSON,  JANUARY  6,  1916. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  was  a  matter  of  sin- 
cere regret  with  me  that  I  was  not  in  the  city  to  extend  the  greetings 
of  the  Government  to  this  distinguished  body,  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  I  have  returned  in  time  at  least  to  extend  to  it  my  felicitations 
upon  the  unusual  interest  and  success  of  its  proceedings.  I  wish  that 
it  might  have  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  and 
be  instructed  by  the  papers  that  were  read.  I  have  somewhat  be- 
come inured  to  scientific  papers  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience, 
but  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  instructed  and  to  enjoy  them. 

The  sessions  of  this  congress  have  been  looked  forward  to  with 
the  greatest  interest  throughout  this  country,  because  there  is  no 
more  certain  evidence  of  intellectual  life  than  the  desire  of  men  of 
all  nations  to  share  their  thoughts  with  one  another. 

I  have  been  told  so  much  about  the  proceedings  of  this  congress 
that  I  feel  that  I  can  congratulate  you  upon  the  increasing  sense 
of  comradeship  and  intimate  intercourse  which  has  marked  its  ses- 
sions from  day  to  day;  and  it  is  a  very  happy  circumstance  in  our 
view  that  this,  perhaps  the  most  vital  and  successful  of  the  meetings 
of  this  congress,  should  have  occurred  in  the  capital  of  our  own 
country,  because  we  should  wish  to  regard  this  as  the  universal  place 
where  ideas  worth  while  are  exchanged  and  shared.  The  drawing 
together  of  the  Americas,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  long  been  dreamed 
of  and  desired.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  gratification,  therefore,  to 
see  this  great  thing  happen;  to  see  the  Americas  drawing  together,  and 
not  drawing  together  upon  any  insubstantial  foundation  of  mere 
sentiment. 

After  all,  even  friendship  must  be  based  upon  a  perception  of  com- 
mon sympathies,  of  common  interests,  of  common  ideals,  and  of 
common  purposes.  Men  cannot  be  friends  unless  they  intend  the 
same  things,  and  the  Americas  have  more  and  more  realized  that  in  all 
essential  particulars  they  intend  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  their 
thought  and  their  life  and  their  activities.  To  be  privileged,  therefore, 
to  see  this  drawing  together  in  friendship  and  communion,  based 
upon  these  solid  foundations,  affords  every  one  who  looks  on  with 
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open  eyes  peculiar  satisfaction  and  joy;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  language  of  science,  the  language  of  impersonal  thought,  the 
language  of  those  who  think,  not  along  the  lines  of  individual 
interest,  but  along  what  are  intended  to  be  the  direct  and  searching 
lines  of  truth  itself,  was  a  very  fortunate  language  in  which  to  express 
this  community  of  interest  and  of  sympathy.  Science  affords  an 
international  language  just  as  commerce  also  affords  a  universal 
language,  because  in  each  instance  there  is  a  universal  purpose,  a 
universal  general  plan  of  action,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  thought  to  those 
who  have  had  something  to  do  with  scholarship  that  scholars  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  sowing  the  seeds  of  friendship  between 
nation  and  nation.  Truth  recognizes  no  national  boundaries.  Truth 
permits  no  racial  prejudices;  and  when  men  come  to  know  each  other 
and  to  recognize  equal  intellectual  strength  and  equal  intellectual 
sincerity  and  a  common  intellectual  purpose,  some  of  the  best  foun- 
dations of  friendship  are  already  laid. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  thought  cannot  pause  at  the  arti- 
ficial boundaries  of  the  fields  of  science  and  of  commerce.  All  bounda- 
ries that  divide  life  into  sections  and  interests  are  artificial,  because 
life  is  all  of  a  piece.  You  cannot  treat  part  of  it  without  by  implica- 
tion and  indirection  treating  all  of  it,  and  the  field  of  science  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  field  of  life  any  more  than  the  field  of  com- 
merce is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  field  of  life.  No  one 
who  reflects  upon  the  progress  of  science  or  the  spread  of  the  arts  of 
peace  or  the  extension  and  perfection  of  any  of  the  practical  arts  of 
life  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  only  one  atmosphere  that  these  things 
can  breathe,  and  that  is  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  of 
peace  and  of  ordered  political  life  among  the  nations.  Amidst  war 
and  revolution  even  the  voice  of  science  must  for  the  most  part  be 
silent,  and  revolution  tears  up  the  very  roots  of  everything  that 
makes  life  go  steadily  forward  and  the  light  grow  from  generation  to 
generation.  For  nothing  stirs  passion  like  political  disturbance,  and 
passion  is  the  enemy  of  truth. 

These  things  were  realized  with  peculiar  vividness  and  said  with 
unusual  eloquence  in  a  recent  conference  held  in  this  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  financial  relations  between  the  two  continents 
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of  America,  because  it  was  perceived  that  financiers  can  do  nothing 
without  the  co-operation  of  governments,  and  that  if  merchants 
would  deal  with  one  another,  laws  must  agree  with  one  another — 
that  you  cannot  make  laws  vary  without  making  them  contradict,  and 
that  amidst  contradictory  laws  the  easy  flow  of  commercial  intercourse 
is  impossible,  and  that,  therefore,  a  financial  congress  naturally  led 
to  all  the  inferences  of  politics.  For  politics  I  conceive  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  science  of  the  ordered  progress  of  society  along  the  lines 
of  greatest  usefulness  and  convenience  to  itself.  I  have  never  in  my 
own  mind  admitted  the  distinction  between  the  other  departments  of 
life  and  politics.  Some  people  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to 
politics  that  they  forget  there  is  any  other  part  of  life,  and  so  soon  as 
they  do  they  become  that  thing  which  is  described  as  a  "mere  poli- 
tician." Statesmanship  begins  where  these  connections  so  unhappily 
lost  are  re-established.  The  statesman  stands  in  the  midst  of  life  to 
interpret  life  in  political  action. 

The  conference  to  which  I  have  referred  marked  the  consciousness 
of  the  two  Americas  that  economically  they  are  very  dependent  upon 
one  another,  that  they  have  a  great  deal  that  it  is  very  desirable  they 
should  exchange  and  share  with  one  another,  that  they  have  kept 
unnaturally  and  unfortunately  separated  and  apart  when  they  had  a 
manifest  and  obvious  community  of  interest;  and  the  object  of  that 
conference  was  to  ascertain  the  practical  means  by  which  the  com- 
mercial and  practical  intercourse  of  the  two  continents  could  be 
quickened  and  facilitated.  And  where  events  move,  statesmen,  if 
they  be  not  indifferent  or  be  not  asleep,  must  think  and  act. 

For  my  own  part,  I  congratulate  myself  upon  living  in  a  time  when 
these  things,  always  susceptible  of  intellectual  demonstration,  have 
begun  to  be  very  widely  and  universally  appreciated,  and  when  the 
statesmen  of  the  two  American  continents  have  more  and  more  come 
into  candid,  trustful,  mutual  conference,  comparing  views  as  to  the 
practical  and  friendly  way  of  helping  one  another  and  of  setting  for- 
ward every  handsome  enterprise  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

But  these  gentlemen  have  not  conferred  without  realizing  that 
back  of  all  the  material  community  of  interest  of  which  I  have  spoken 
there  lies  and  must  lie  a  community  of  political  interest.  I  have  been 
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told  a  very  interesting  fact — I  hope  it  is  true — that  while  this  con- 
gress has  been  discussing  science  it  has  been,  in  spite  of  itself,  led 
into  the  feeling  that  behind  the  science  there  was  some  inference 
with  regard  to  politics,  and  that  if  the  Americas  were  to  be  united  in 
thought  they  must  in  some  degree  sympathetically  be  united  in 
action.  What  these  statesmen  who  have  been  conferring  from  month 
to  month  in  Washington  have  come  to  realize  is  that  back  of  the 
community  of  material  interest  there  is  a  community  of  political 
interest. 

I  hope  I  can  make  clear  to  you  in  what  sense  I  use  those  words.  I 
do  not  mean  a  mere  partnership  in  the  things  that  are  expedient.  I 
mean  what  I  was  trying  to  indicate  a  few  moments  ago,  that  you  can- 
not separate  politics  from  these  things,  that  you  cannot  have  real 
intercourse  of  any  kind  amidst  political  jealousies,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  you  cannot  commune  unless  you  are 
friends,  and  that  friendship  is  based  upon  your  political  relations 
with  each  other  perhaps  more  than  upon  any  other  kind  of  relation- 
ships between  nations.  If  nations  are  politically  suspicious  of  one 
another,  all  their  intercourse  is  embarrassed.  That  is  the  reason,  I 
take  it,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  hope  it  is,  that  your  thoughts  even  during  this 
congress,  though  the  questions  you  are  called  to  consider  are  appar- 
ently so  foreign  to  politics,  have  again  and  again  been  drawn  back  to 
the  political  inferences.  The  object  of  American  statesmanship  on 
the  two  continents  is  to  see  to  it  that  American  friendship  is  founded 
on  a  rock. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  United  States  on  her 
own  authority.  It  has  always  been  maintained,  and  always  will  be 
maintained,  upon  her  own  responsibility.  But  the  Monroe  doctrine 
demanded  merely  that  European  Governments  should  not  attempt  to 
extend  their  political  systems  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  did  not 
disclose  the  use  which  the  United  States  intended  to  make  of  her 
power  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  hand  held  up  in  warning, 
but  there  was  no  promise  in  it  of  what  America  was  going  to  do  with 
the  implied  and  partial  protectorate  which  she  apparently  was  trying 
to  set  up  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  I  believe  you  will  sustain  me 
in  the  statement  that  it  has  been  fears  and  suspicions  on  this  score 
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which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  greater  intimacy  and  confidence 
and  trust  between  the  Americas.  The  states  of  America  have  not 
been  certain  what  the  United  States  would  do  with  her  power.  That 
doubt  must  be  removed.  And  latterly  there  has  been  a  very  frank 
interchange  of  views  between  the  authorities  in  Washington  and 
those  who  represented  the  other  states  of  this  hemisphere,  an  inter- 
change of  views  charming  and  hopeful,  because  based  upon  an  increas- 
ingly sure  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  undertaken. 
These  gentlemen  have  seen  that,  if  America  is  to  come  into  her  own, 
into  her  legitimate  own,  in  a  world  of  peace  and  order,  she  must  estab- 
lish the  foundations  of  amity,  so  that  no  one  will  hereafter  doubt 
them. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  These  con- 
ferences have  enabled  me  to  foresee  how  it  will  be  accomplished.  It 
will  be  accomplished,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  states  of  America  unit- 
ing in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  absolute  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity.  In  the  second  place,  and  as  a  necessary 
corollary  to  that,  guaranteeing  the  agreement  to  settle  all  pending 
boundary  disputes  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  amicable  process;  by 
agreeing  that  all  disputes  among  themselves,  should  they  unhappily 
arise,  will  be  handled  by  patient,  impartial  investigation  and  settled 
by  arbitration;  and  the  agreement  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the 
Americas,  that  no  state  of  either  continent  will  permit  revolutionary 
expeditions  against  another  state  to  be  fitted  out  on  its  territory, 
and  that  they  will  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the  munitions  of  war 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  revolutionists  against  neighboring  Govern- 
ments. 

You  see  what  our  thought  is,  gentlemen,  not  only  the  international 
peace  of  America,  but  the  domestic  peace  of  America.  If  American 
states  are  constantly  in  ferment,  if  any  of  them  are  constantly  in  fer- 
ment, there  will  be  a  standing  threat  to  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other. It  is  just  as  much  to  our  interest  to  assist  each  other  to  the 
orderly  processes  within  our  own  borders  as  it  is  to  orderly  processes 
in  our  controversies  with  one  another.  These  are  very  practical 
suggestions,  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men, 
and  I  for  my  part  believe  that  they  are  going  to  lead  the  way  to 
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something  that  America  has  prayed  for  for  many  a  generation.  For 
they  are  based,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  stronger  states  are  con- 
cerned, upon  the  handsome  principle  of  self-restraint  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  everybody.  They  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  ab- 
solute political  equality  among  the  states,  equality  of  right,  not  equal- 
ity of  indulgence.  They  are  based,  in  short,  upon  the  solid,  eternal 
foundations  of  justice  and  humanity.  No  man  can  turn  away  from 
these  things  without  turning  away  from  the  hope  of  the  world.  These 
are  things,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  which  the  world  has  hoped  and 
waited  with  prayerful  heart.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  granted  to 
America  to  lift  this  light  on  high  for  the  illumination  of  the  world. 
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10.     Pan  American  Agreement  Proposed  by  United  States. 

a.   OUTLINE  or  SUBJECTS  OF  PENDING  NEGOTIATIONS  AMONG  AMERICAN 

STATES. 

The  newspapers  of  January  5,  1916,  contained  an  announcement 
from  Washington  that  the  Department  of  State  had  already  begun 
correspondence  with  Latin  American  Governments,  proposing  new 
agreements  looking  toward  Pan  American  co-operation.  Inquiry 
of  the  Department  concerning  the  text  of  such  proposals  elicited  this 
answer: 

"There  has  never  been  a  textual  publication  of  the  memorandum 
to  which  you  refer,  the  only  publication  being  the  synopsis  as  given 
by  the  President  in  his  speech  before  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  and  as  communicated  by  this  Department  to  the  press  in 
the  form  of  which  you  are  already  aware." 

The  communication  given  to  the  press  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  and  all  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
mutually  agree  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  countries 
of  this  hemisphere. 

2.  All  the  nations  agree  to  maintain  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

3.  All  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  settlement  by  diplomacy, 
arbitration,  or  investigating  commissions  as  provided  for  by  the 
several  treaties  already  ratified,   disputes  of  all  kinds,   including 
boundary  troubles,  but  not  controversies  affecting  the  independence 
of  each. 

4.  General  agreement  whereby  exportation  of  arms  to  any  but  the 
legally  constituted  governments  of  this  hemisphere  will  be  pro- 
hibited, and  laws  of  neutrality  adopted  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  filibustering  expeditions  to  threaten  or  carry  on  revolutions  in 
neighboring  republics. 
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